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Urious Every capital, the world over, has some special attraction. Washington's is, 


undoubtedly, Spring, when the cherry blossoms bloom and add a crowning touch 
of color and beauty to stately parks and buildings. 


If you plan a trip to the United States or Canada soon, be sure to include 

Delicious Washington in your itinerary. There’s no extra charge for stop-over privileges. 

Meols - Although Washington is something to sce any time of the year, it’s irresistible 
Included in the Spring. 


And by flying American, especially by day, you will add to the many advantages 
of DC-6 travel. Relaxed in comfort, beside big picture windows, you can gaze 
en route at some of the most spectacular scenery in the world, while enjoying 
the delicious food, superlative service and five-milea-minute speed that have 
made American DC-6 Flagships so famous. For reservations, call American 
Airlines or your travel agent. 
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The Olivetti Studio combines all the 
features of a standard office type- 
writer in a reduced size. Specially 
designed for personal use, it is 
ideally suited for professional people 
and for the home, and at the same 
time it will do yeoman’s work in any 
office. 

Beautifully styled and soundly built. 
it will give trouble-free performance 
and turn out excellent work for very 
many years. Easy to use, and with 
the most up-to-date improvements, 
the Olivetti Studio comes of a long 
line of office machines which have 
earned a _ world-wide reputation 
through ever 40 years of experience 
and service to the public. 
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ES... Mexico is the vacationist’s paradise... the place for you to 

y relax and enjoy life! With its 365 days of sunshine, swimming, wa- 
ter skiing, fishing, luxuriously appointed hotels, delicious cuisines, splendid 
nightclubs, racetrack thrills, fronton, bull fights, popular fiestas, marvelous 
landscapes, outdoor sports and attractions of every kind, Mexico offers you 


more than any other country. 


You will find your vacation in Mexico will cost less and, what's 


more, you are never too far from home. 
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Come to Mexico, by train, by plane or in your own car. Plan now 
to visit Mexico... for the gayest, most stimulating, most glorious vacation 


ever! 


For further information, write to 


DIRECCIQN GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 893 México, City. México 
Cable address: DI-GE-TUR 
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Carry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of your Mexican Visit 
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kind in all Latin America- will renew your Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute 4 great deal toward your knowledge of this country. 


Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexico 
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Food from the Sea 


EARLY everyone has heard the fable about 
Moctezuma’s predilection for fish, and how it 
was brought nightly from the coast of the Gull 
by a relay chain of renners and served fresh 

at his breakfast table. Moectezuma, the Sybaritie ruler 
of an empire, could indulge such gastronomic whims. 
Poday, however, modern means of transportation 
should enable every resident in’ Mexico City to enjoy 
a fresh and abundant supply of tish any time his ap 
petite may erave it. And yet fish is never constuned 
by our inhabitants in abundance beeause of its extre 
mely high cost and limited supply, but mainly because 
the native palate has never been properly conditioned 
for the enjoyment of sea rood 

Faced with a rapidly growing population and a 
territory largely unsuitable for agriculture, Mexico's 
task of producing sufficient food for its needs defines 
its basic national problem. The inerease in the area 
of tillable soil by means of irrigation, by more inten 
sive exploitation and improved agricultural methods 
has greatly enlarged the volume of agricultural pro- 
duction in recent years; though this increase, while 
providing for the needs of the added population, has 
not materialy elevated the common standards of the 
country’s nutrition. The ‘ajority of its population still 
largely subsists on a diet of corn and beans relieved 
by a nominal quantity of meat, 

With the great unexploited riches in sea food con 
tained in its territorial waters such defective and de- 
ficient nutrition appears to be highly anomalous. So 
great, in faet, is this riches that even with a moderate 
exploitation it could feed the bulk of Mexico’s popu 
lation and provide a sizeable margin for export. Why, 
we must therefore ask, is this great souree of food 
being neglected? 

This neglect might be attributed to many reasons, 
though prineipially it might be due to the fact that 
only a very reduced minority of its people—that which 
dwells along the coasts and preserves a very primitive 
order of life—nas ever learned how to obtain its live 
lihood from the sea. The arts of fishing and navi- 
gation had never been developed in pre-Conquest Me- 
xico upon a level equalling agriculture, and the Span- 
ish conquerors, beyond the pursuit of rapid wealth 
from mining, were likewise mainly drawn to the land. 

Custom and habit are potent factors in shaping 
the pattern of human existence, and some times even 
necessity is insufficiently strong to offset them. But 
the essence of Mexico's social progress in reeent deea- 
des has been defined by a gradual alteration in its 
eustoms and habits, by a more ample eanacitv. tor 
readjustment to altered conditions of life. Today Me 
xico is confronted by the grave necessity to reduce 
the greatly inflated cost of living by prodneing a 
greater supply of food. And this must involve the 
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alteration of certain customs and habits, for a large 
portion of this supply must come from the sea 


It is authoritatively estimated that Mexico sear 
vely utilizes five percent of its potential sea weaith, 
while from this nominal production seventy percent 
is destined for export. The coasts of Mexico extend 
over a length of 8,830 kilometers (2.580 along the Gull 
and 6.250 along the Pacifie and the Gulf of Cortés) 
The length of its coastline is exceeded only by three 
other countries in the world. The most abundant and 
varied marine fauna, which in bygone years has at 
tracted Japanese fishing fleets from all the way across 
the Paeifie and is attracting at this time American 
and Cuban fleets, may be found in this enormous ex 
tension of territorial waters. 

Official figures for the year 1949 reveal that the 
national cateh represented 146,650,875 kilos of fish 
and other sea foods. It is eoneeded, however, that 
this figure does not represent a half of the actual 
eatch, because most of the fishing has been carried 
out by contraband or piracy. It is somewhat diffieult 
to estimate with a degree of accuracy the monetary 
value of this cateh, for while the Marine Ministry sets 
it 287,337,550 pesos, the Direction of Statistics, setting 
its ecaleulation on export prices, places it at 500,000,00 
pesos. 

Norway, with a slightly shorter coastline than that 
of Mexico, produces approximately twenty times more 
in volume and monetary value, notwithstanding the 
powerful competition of Britain and other European 
countries. It must be mentioned, moreover, that com 
mercial fishing activities hardly extend over thirty 
pereent of Mexico's littorals, or that more than five 
thousand kilometers of its coastline remain eomplete 
ly unexploited. Practieally all of the fishing in Me 
xico is condneted on a small seale and with very little 
in the way of modern equipment or methods. 

Such antiquated methods likewise characterize 
the procedure of distribution, with the result that pri- 
ees are excessively high, and that fish, unless caught 
in loeal streams, is unavailable in most of the smaller 
communities. Thus Mexieo City with its three mil- 
lion inhabitants consumes an average of three tens 
of fish daily, whereas if compared with cities of similar 
size elsewhere, it should consume from fifty to a hund 
red tons. 

The retarded state of Mexico's fishing industry 
not only represents an overlooked opportunity for ma 
jor seale commereial enterprise, but it also represents 
an overlooked possibility to enlarge and improve ithe 
native standards of nutrition, But time will eventu 
ally solve this anomaly, for sooner or later Mexico, 
confronted by the ever-present problem of increas 
ing its supply of food, must turn its eves to the sea 
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eath Takes a Holiday 


LL Souls’ Eve, or the Day of the Dead, found 
me back again in Patzeuaro, all set to join in 
the Death Watch out on the island of Janitzio, 
the most primitive and unspoiled observance 

of this strangest of fiestas, probably in the world. It 
was an example of the blending of Catholie ideology 
with the pagan religion of the Indian, with the pagan 
getting slightly the upper band. Despite all modern 
ideas and forces exerted to the contrary, the old tra- 
dition of the Days of the Dead—November 1 and 2- 
still prevail generally throughout Mexico, especially 
in remote villages among the Indio population. 

There is the *‘setting of the table’’ for the Dead 
to return and partake of the essence of the offering, 
but who always leave the substance to be eaten by the 
mourners the following morning. The Death Watch 
at the graves of the departed is a distinet part of the 
ritual. At the great cemcteries, five-foot candlesticks 
burn all day and all night, while perhaps a merry-go- 
round and fireworks near-by contribute a seemingly 
eontradictory—but to them logical—note to the mourn- 
fal oeeasion. On All Souls’ Day—like our Memorial 
Pay intensified a hundredfold—the entire population 
of Mexieo turns out with anything from a bunch of 
marigolds to six-foot wreaths—-the size and the cost 
of the flowers putting the donor and his family in 
their proper niche ane JOINS he 
throngs in the cemete ry, the w iy lined with sellers of 
fiesta dainties and decorations, following the visit 
the vrave The theatrieal play. Dor Juan Ter 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


the movies) throughout the Republie on the eve of 
ead during the Days of the Dead, so that the audien- 
ces may luxuriate in the scenes of Don Juan among 
the dead, 

In Janitzio, however, we have the earliest version 
on the Eve of or the Night of Dead, in perfect charae- 
ter, ritual and satting. 

With my Indian guide, | had engaged a native 
with a dugout and we pushed offshore about 9 P.M., 
taking a couple of hours to span the three miles to 
Janitzio. The lights of Patzeuaro Station vanished or 
became so softened as to blend into the Indio-Mexican 
shadows of legead and superstition that we were pe- 
retrating. Gradually, we seemed to drift into a me- 
dium state, quite off the familiar sphere, somewhere 
between the heavens and the earth. Sound softened 
into halftones, undertones and overtones; sights 
blurred into mezzotints; even the heavens were 
strange, though solid with stars that seemed un- 
cannily near. [| looked in vain for the familiar Big 
Dipper cand found only the handle of it on my re- 
turn trip at the crack of dawn). Several times we 
pissed dark shadows of other eanoes stealing along 
like wraiths without light or sound. We landed at the 
‘oelent wharf and then began the arduous climb up 
the heights to upper town, over dark stony ways and 


alleys, our only light an oecasional small pile 


quest street lamp of the 


ling fagots, the prele 
{ with always muffled shadows squatting or 
ving within rens { the glare. We were further 

Continued on page 64 
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on Manuel 


HE ancestry of don Manuel Gonzalez y Ortega 
de Leon began in the remote mists of ancient 
Andalucia and continued through generations 

of soldiers. freebooters, nobles and vagabonds 
down to his grand-uncle José who sought his fortu- 
nes on the hospitable soil of Mexico, 

Don Manuel’s domain, which he inherited from 
his grand-unele, was centered in and beyond the 
dwindling village of Chimaltépen, set in a tiny lush 
valley that had as its sentinel guardian a huge mount- 
ain that rose abruptly from ine plain and was ealled 
by the dwellers along its precipitous cactus-covered 
sides *‘ El Castillo de los Vieios’’—*The eastle of the 
old ones.”’ This estate inelnded the mountain and all 
of the valley. Where it actually began and where it 
ended no one seemed to know or eare, least of all 
don Manuel himself, who collected meagre rentals 
from those who could pay for living in his domain, 
and nothing at all from those who eould not, 

At one time there had been some mining acti 
vity in a section of don Manuel’s land; but the mi- 
nes that gave great promise in the beginning soon pe- 
tered out. The Indians said that ‘*the Old) Ones”’ 
had hidden the gold in safer recesses of the ‘‘casti 
llo’’ and now the holes and seratehes made by the 
lusty gringos who had flocked to the place were used 
by snakes, coyotes and badgers. 

There was a little bubbling mud spring. sinelling 
strongly, of sulphur at the edge of one of the 
former plantations that was held sacred by the In- 
dians. The fame it had aequired as a eure for rheu- 
matism and skin diseases was widespread in the vi 
¢inity and had reached the ears of some gringo tour- 
ists. There were also sons of former miners who had 
heard their fathers’ aeeounts ef the lost fabulous gold 
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lode and their bragging of their conquests among the 
pretty maidens who abounded in the region, and this 
from time to time made them wander in to take a 
look. 

All of these outlanders were taken immediately 
in charge by don Manuel, who housed them in his 
huge hacienda quarters and absolutely refused pay- 
ment for anything. Elis guests would pretend that 
they were merely looxing for medicinal plants, or 
rare orchids, or butterflies, or archaeological speci- 
mens; but don Manuel could see the gold-lust in their 
evasive eyes and willingly tramped with them over 
the steep folds of the “Castillo,”? knowing that after 
a day through the rough defiles, the cactus and mes- 
quite and the poisoned needles of the cholla, the gold 
tever tended to subside. And as for the mud bathers 
in pursnit of balm, what with the smell and the flies 
and the completely open view and the crowd of eu 
rious chattering native children looking on, pointing 
and laughing, they also soon gave up their pursuit. 

Thus don Manuel had an ever new audience at 
his sumptuous table, and that was what he craved 
more than almost anything in life. Voeciferous and 
contentious, for all his friendliness, he made his every 
meal a forum wherein his guests beeame his anta- 
gonists in drawnout and digressive dispute. The dis- 
pite, however, was usnally one-sided for the host sel- 
dom gave them time to counter his vehement claims 
and assertions, and since his table was always well 
set, his meals tasty and his wines excellent, his guests 
ate, drank and listened 

Don Mannel was untidy sloppily dressed, tal] 
and exceedingly thin. Tis face was sallow. and wher 
he smiled. whieh was not often, his lips eurled disdain 
fully so that he seemed to sneer. particularly 
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call his strange manner of laughing: it was a high, 
shrill cackling outery that sounded like that of an 
ungered chachaiaca disturbed in the midst of inating. 

Jle was a boisterous and bellicose individual for 
whom arguments were the joy of life, and he seemed 
to preter his gringo friends to the obsequious jolk 
vf the neighboriivod, the old or the young, since ihey 
were neither provocative or stimulating, listening to 
him stolidly with hat in hand, dumbly chanting at 
his pauses or queries, ‘*Si, don Manolo”? or **Como 
no, don Manolo’ or **Tiene usted razén, don Mano- 
lo,’ and whenever his words went over their heads 
or seemed irreverent or blasphemous, crossing them- 
selved piously and muttering prayers to their more 
effective saint for the sake ot don Manolo whom they 
all sincerely loved, 

Don Manuel had never married and before a 
strictly masculine audience he revelled in his great 
exploits of the past. One gathered that his amorous 
lite had been truly prodigious, but that he had no 
desire to repeat his exploits at this stage of the game. 
Presiding at the head of his table he would pontiti- 
cate on Life and Love, onthe sad follies of mankind, 
on the senselessness of war and the unattainability 
of peace, and on the hereafter, which he vehementiy 
denied, presently turning to a lighter vein and iales 
of his travels and amorous conquests. 

Don Manuel had lived in many lands and spoke 
various languages fluently, and though he had no fi 
xed theories as to what constitutes a good life, the 
inference and implication of his discussion convinced 
his listeners that his own life had been good. That, 
however, was not his conscious purpose, for he ae 
tually did not give a damn whether his listeners agreed 
with him or not. Enamoured of his voiee, he grew 
intoxieated with bis talk. And the sole purpose of his 
talk was to assert that his listeners were wrong while 
he was right, that he was sure of himself regard 
less of anything anyone inight think or say, and what 
that was that, 

And yet, muehias all those who actually knew 
him, L pereeived that his outward egotism concealed 
a truly charitable heart. eccentric sociability was 
merely a pastime, a relief from a sterner duty, which 
was that of keeping the invader from disturbing ihe 
tranquility of the ‘Old Ones,’’ who were the veritable 
owners of the mountain, whereof he was merely an 
ephemeral custodian: We assumed this as his legiti- 
mate heritage, as an inherent obligation. The visits 
of the mountain Indians to his home at night, their 
whispered conversation, their trust and reverence, 
were the human bonds which identified him with the 
soil upon whieh he lived 

He loved his mountain neignbors, spoke their lan- 
guage understandingly, and beyond all his apartness 
intrinsically belonged in their midst. The one thing 
that invariably sent «hime into a rage was when one of 
the valley dwellers or some visiting gringo spoke dis- 
paringly of them as of ignorant Indians or the sav- 
ages from the mountain. 

Don Manuel was an offspring of one of those 
Spanish families whieh preserved throughout gene 
rations an alien tradition. They regarded themselves 
as exiles and expatrintes who returned to Spain vo 
seek their wives and who never mixed their blood lTe- 
vitimately with that of their adopted country. Usu 
ally it was through the choice of some distant cousin 
that future generations were intended to flourish and 
thrive: but it Seems as if natural law preeluded sneh 
flourishing, so with the passing of years the offspring 
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became fewer and fewer and the breed finally went 
to seed. Don Manuel was the last fruit to wither on 
the vine. 

Despite his heritage, however, there was no one 
who had ever called him a Gachupin, that word of 
disparagement that means almost anything and every- 
thing vile when applied to a@ Spamard by a native, 
for everyone loved him, and there was no Indian yrom 
the hills, no denizen from the pantanos, no dweller 
along the lakes, who was any more fiercely Mexican 
than he, 

**My ancestors came here,’ he would say, 
abused the hospitality of a great people. Alter all, 
the generations of my people who have lived here, 
some bad, some meddlesomely good, have fared ex- 
tremly well in this beautiful land... And as to my- 
self, 1 find the soil, the air, the plains, the mountains, 
the mists and the rains are part of my seul, Lam 
just a little pinch of dust ot Mexico, a tiny bit of 
dirt wet with the tears of yesterday and molded by 
the spectral hands of the ‘Old Ones.’ I feel sorry 
for those of my erring forebearers who went back to 
sleep in Spain. They must be lonely there. They 
must be lonely for the robustness, the color, the mu- 
sic, the lanehter and the fiestas of this, the land that 


conquered us. 


Dou Manuel died some years ago. Ilis grave is 
atop a small rise on the upper end of the plantation, 
that is now nothing more than a square league ot 
weeds and stunted maguey. There was nothing much 
to inherit alter he went, and no one to inherit it. 
The folk in the s owls melting adobe town still drow 
se and dream in its sunlight and shadow 

The grave of dom Manuel is always carefully 
raked, and adorned with flowers mysteriously placed 
by someone not oof the village, for mot one of its 
dwellers would dare climb so high into the realin of 
the “Old Ones’? now that dom Manuel is gone. The 
flowers are arranged in intricate patterns over the 
mound that covers him, and the superstitious nati 
ves Who can see the adorned tomb from the road a 
quarter of a mile away are frightened when they note 
that these flowers come fiom the very top of the 
mountains, the “‘eastillo ot the Old) Ones.” where 
even the bravest would net dare to climb 

If vou should venture to ask one of the ancient 
Indians whe oceasionally come into the village for 
some of the things civilization has made indispensa 
ble about the flowers on Don Manuel's grave, he 
would probably tell you solemnly: ‘The flowers, se- 
hor, is a thing of the ‘Old Ones.’ They know their 
children. When one is born here a special spirit is 
appointed to guide him through life, and in his 
dreams this spirit strives to tell him what to do, which 
not many, alas, can understand, But don Manuel was 
one of us. Ile was more that) Mexiean. This land was 
his and he was of this land. It was ealled many names 
before it was called Mexieo, and don Manuel lived 
here once before, when it was called Xanthanthu, 
‘The Jand of the rainbow.’ THis soul was part o7 the 
soul of the Great Cacique, the father and the little 
brother of the oppressed. So maybe that is why his 
vuardian spirit takes eare of his grave while don 
Manuel looks on, tells him how to arrange the flow- 
ers and disputes with him about a future life. And. 
this, sefor, probably makes the ‘Old Ones’ smile.”’ 
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Beach at Ajijic. 


Ajijic 


LACES become fashion: the glamor spotlight 
hovers hauntingly over the edges of Ajijic; and 


Ajijic survives, like an ever-shifting hemline, 


with the subtlety of an elusive definition. For 
who can track down to a fine essence, a place of no 
particular beauty, no particular distinction, no par- 
ticular population? The ambiente is created in a 
small place (sometimes too crowded), at sharp inter- 
vals. Beauty cores in flashes: mowfltains across the 
lake turned green after rain, a white shaft of church 
steeple, the cliché beauty of fishermen’s fires at dawn, 
and boat sails humming through the mists like man- 
tarraya wings. 

For the pamphlet department, Ajijic is a quaint, 
primitive village, full of fisherfoik; for Neil James, 
noted Petticoat Vagabond, it possesses the placidity 
of Paradise; for the tourist, it can be sometimes drab, 
though, if he becomes acquainted with certain of the 
residents, it can become an exultant drunken town; 
for the clergy of Guadalajara, an evil village, a place 
that Sunday parishioners must be warned about in 
searlet words; for lovers, flowers trumpet against the 
patina of night-pink walls, remnants of rainfall glitter 
in the darkness, and from the Miradores, stately stars 
travel in ancient and tranquil paths over the lake; for 
some of us, who are formed by our own particular vil- 
lage vision, into a triple entente, Ajijie is a place of 
humor, a humor without logie, a witecheraft humor, 
where lights go on and off, where church bells ring 
for no apparent reason, where definitions can sudden- 
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lv tly apart like a giant castillo with all its figures 
shooting off into the air. Devils of fantasy dwell in 
this village, in the earth, in the lake water, in the air, 
and daily, hourly, with secret insistence and delight, 
scatter handfuls of antics, like cascades of laughing 
erystals, over the roof tops. Edges beeome blurred, 
centres vanish into vacuum, straight lines are fluid, 
poise invariably lists into tumult,-and all conclusions 
are hysterical. In such a world, the shadow is more 
important than the objeet which forms it: the musie. 
the pattern, slide into an off-beat rhythm, an out- 
of-focus photograph. And I believe that the people 
of the village are in complete agreement with those 
of us who laugh. There is in their faces an amused 
acknowledgement that certain forms of madness, their 
own and anyone else’s, are as rational as daily bread, 
And so they laugh too. ; 

Ajijic exists as a quiet ‘village on the shores of 
Lake Chapala, 40 miles from the city of Guadalaja 
ra. Villagers go annually over the hills to attend 
their crops of corn and papaya: women serub their 
long black hair in the lake, rub clothes to shimmer 
ing whiteness on flat stones. Children run about. 
playing games, attending primary school. The towns 
people, quietly and regularly kneel in) the white 
steepled church, or go, even more quietly, to the small 
chapel on the plaza, where. qn elongated El Greece 
Christ still sleeps in eool sweet sheets in a wooden 
bier. Bach night eandles are lit around the bier: the 
tiny flames waver over the wounds, the sheets. the 
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delicate white traceries that pattern the walls. City- 
dwellers from Guadalajara come for week ends to 
swim in the lake and make pienics among the aceu- 
mulated nonsense of pigs, donkeys, cows, dogs and 
sheep who race up and down the serub-grass shores. 

Among the first foreigners to come here were 
Don Pable lleuer and his sister, Louisa, who run a 
pension which continues its primitive existence as 
though electricity and showers had never come to 
the village. Baron von Moehr, looking for a rich wife 
in Guadalajara, settled here, later committed suici- 
de. The gently faded beauty, the bailarina La Russe, 
still rides horseback about the village, clad in her 
long Elizabethan robes and veils, and still swims 
with these same robes and veils floating behind her. 
Neil James, with the dust of Mexico deep on her 
heart, came to settle here. D. IL. Lawrence must once 
have rowed here from Chapala. Englishman Her- 
bert Johnson, the village squire, and his wife Geor- 
gette, came from their home in France, to build a 
villa on the lake, complete with lily pond. arranged 
greenery, an intricate watering and wiring system, 
all with an air of benevolent feudalism. Ernesto Li- 
nares has known Ajijie since he was a small boy, 
week-ending with his family from Guadalajara. For 
many years now, Mr. Linares has lived and painted 
in Ajijic. A great deal of the spirit which guides the 
carnival gaiety of nightly fiestas, is due to Mr, Li- 
nares, for his competent hands are as deft with bot- 
tles as with brushes. 

Additions are qualitative, the sum betraying the 
parts for its newer balance. Each new arrival, each 
new well dug, shakes up the village dust and lays it 
down in a different pattern. Foreigners are segra- 
gated into the conservative British colony, the Young 
Marrieds, and the Younger Set. Busses and trucks, 
in a mass as constantly seething as a great refugee 
exit, roar over the new (once impossible) road from 
Guadalajara through Chapala to Ajijic. Drivers have 
become figures of glamor, something like the avia- 
tion heroes of the last war. Well-armed with pear! 
handled revolvers thrust) their cartridge-loaded 
belts, they wear enormous sombreros, shiny boots; 
and they drive under the protection of the Virgin 
if Guadalupe who sails like a Chagall figure above 
their heads in a little eabinet lit at night by Christ- 
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mas tree globes. There is an avenue erowd, lads who 
loaf in front of the main store, then cross the street 
to loaf in front of the butcher’s, then re-cross the 
street to have a shot of tequila in Pancho’s cantina. 
Two cinemas are shown in an outdoor theatre where 
an audience brings its own seats; and a window open- 
ing off the street is the Post Office. A new store, 
Ajijic Associates, opened by Ernesto Linares, resem- 
bles a modern art gallery. It has chocolate walls, 
white walls, sells hand-painted materials, pottery, 
leather goods, and is hung with paintings by village 
artists, Nicolas Muzenic, Tobias Seheebaum, and of 
course, Ernesto Linares. All of this might be called 
a seed thrust of civilization; but Ajijic is not an art 
colony, and it is not a resort. Its indefinable inte- 
grity gives it a tough fibre of resistance; it has none 
of the juvenile quality of San Miguel Allende, little 
of the quaintness of Taxco, and lacks the slick tro- 
pie quality of Acapuleo. Peace and tranquility here 
seem to spring from an innate necessity of the vill 
agers unaffected by the arrival and departure ot io- 
reigners. The suburbs (and how they loathe that term) 
of San Juan Gonzala on one side and San Antonio 
on the other, contain hostile people and count their 
murders by the week. Though people may have rob- 
bed and murdered here in the old days, and though 
stories are always abroad of bandits who waited in 
their caves to prey on travellers, the last tale of rob- 
bery | heard, contains the true elements of Ajijie hu 
mor. A oman staying at Don Pablo’s was robbed one 
evening of a pair of eyeglasses (whieh presum 
ably no one else could possibly wear), his false ‘teeth, 
and the tops of his pyjamas. This shows the palm 
of a delicious giggle, the great faeha (disguise) which 
the town wears at work, at play, at robbery. Even 
when tired, the village wears little of the reality of 
boredom; there is again the facha, the disguise over 
dullness. 

This disguise response is carried through even 
in the more profound comie and iragie elements 
love and death. The invisible imps hover over a love 
affair, seeing that it has the proper amount of non 
sense. [It may be a minor revue played out under 
a bush on the beach, or it may be swirled with the 
great veronicas of Spanish gallantry; midnight sere- 

Continued on page 58 
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Five Courses Seven Cents 


HE sign on Luisa’s wall measures only 4 by 16 

inches, but it has the impact of a blast of trum- 

pets: “COMIDA CORRIDA 60,”" or, in gringo 

language, table d’hote approximately 7 cents 

American. 

Her restaurant fronts on one of the fairly good 
streets that divide the business distriet of Tampico 
from a typical tropical slum,—blocks of rickety wood- 
en shacks lining unpaved, undrained streets, which 
hold so much water after a rain that some of the 
more aggressive residents *construct elevated run- 
ways to enable them to get to their houses without 
wading in mud. Not even the most aggressive do 
anything about the mosquitoes that breed there, mer- 
rily spreading malaria until the winter northers from 
Texas blow them away. 

The room's fourteen-foot-square dimensions allow 
the narrowest of lanes between the five tables and 
refrigerator. That refrigerator looms amazingly, for 
even second-hand, American electrie refrigerators 
cost a lot of pesos in Mexico. 

The walls are two-toned. The lower half takes 
me back to my childhood, for it is the exact color of 
antiphlogistine, that ‘‘Denver Mud’’ my mother used 
to spread so warm and soothing on my chest to relie- 
ve the croup. The mottled upper half might be laid 
over with ereamed salmon. The timber ceiling is 
painted that shade of poison green that ean be found 
in almost every business block and cheap residence 
district in Mexico. About fifteen calendars add su- 
perfluous color. American artists of the Petty-Var- 
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gas school painted the impossibly provocative young 
women on the drink advertisements. Most of the 
others illustrate Indian legends, but the prettily posed 
characters have Caucasian features and figures 
with only a becoming sun tan to indicate their ra- 
cial origin. 

The room is open to all weathers, because the only 
way to close it is to pull down the corrugated iron 
shutters in front, which keep out the patrons more 
effectively than the weather. When the rain drives 
in, the patrons move back. When the northers blow, 
they sit impassive, looking just as they do in hot 
weather except that their open collars reveal layers 
of sweaters and heavy cotton undershirts. In normal 
weather, the room glows comfortably in the sunlight 
reflected from the pavements. 

The twenty chairs are always nearly filled from 
12 to 4 o’clock every noon, with perhaps two or three 
friends and relatives eating in the kitchen. Typically 
there are one Negro, three or four Chinamen of the 
type eternally doomed to be deseribed as ‘‘wizened,”"’ 
one woman, and a dozen laborers, predominately In 
dian. Several will have the yellow pallor that is a 
souvenir of malaria. <A sign on the wall says, ‘ARE 
YOU EDUCATED? DEMONSTRATE IT”; but. it 
would seem unnecessary. ‘‘ Will you bring me a glass 
of water for a favor, sefiora,’’ they will say, fearless 
of dysentery and typhoid, and, ‘‘Please be so good 
as to pass the chili’’; and then always, ‘‘Gracias!"’ 
with a flash of white teeth and a suggestion of a 
bow, Although they may raise their voices, they are 
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never raucous. Friends exchange laughing insults, 
but they lack the bluntness of similar humor in other 
lands. 


They get five platillos, or plates, for their 60 
centavos, Which follow the usual Mexican patterns. 
The first is a generous bowl of soup, piping hot and 
not too thin. The second is always Spanish rice. The 
meat is usually a thin slice of boiled beet two by 
three inches served in the inevitable tomato sauce 
that splashes the vests of all social strata; it is more 
often tough and = gristly than tender, which isn’t 
uncommon in Mexico, where almost all meat is eaten 
the day it is butchered. The fourth, the vegetable 
course, is always lentils or some variety of beans 
The titth, of course, is frijoles, Mexican black beans 
One French roll, no dessert, coffee extra. A few years 
ago, such a meal always included a plate of tortilas, 
the Indian’s pancake-like cornbread; but now that 
they cost several centavos instead of one, white bread 
takes their place. Some patrons buy their own at the 
little tortilleria in the same block and bring them 
to the table. 


Except for the soup, the portions are rather 
skimpy, but with an extra roll at ten centavos, they 
will satisfy any but the most voracious appetite. 
About half of the customers order an extra roll. Few 
buy coffee or the bottled drinks from the refrigera- 
tor, 

Many customers empty each plate in turn into 
their soup, so that the liquid changes through seve- 
ral shades of red to a final frijol-black. They seidom 
have to wait. Every chair may be filled, but Abi- 
mael single-handcd sees that the succession of pla- 
tillos is not broken. Her eyes never travel over ihe 
room, yet she brings each person what he needs 
promptly. It may look as if she did not hear a re- 
quest for a Coke as she dashes into the kitchen, but 
as soon as she has delivered her next load she gets 
the Coke from the icebox. When she goes to the kit- 
chen, she always takes a load to the dishwasher, be- 
cause at five per customer, the plates are used up 
fast. She could qualify as an arm-waitress at any 
American hash-house. She may carry ten plates of 
rice between her fingers and on the flat of her rore- 
arm and distribute them in seconds. HY all the cus 
tomers have been served, she will bring a single one 
all five platillos et onee, and he doesn't seem io mind 
if his frijoles chill before he gets to them. Then she 
is ready for the next rush. 

demeanor is serious business-like, but 
she ean be as kittenish as any other middle-aged wo- 
ian. When young Pepe asks for another roll, she 
raises it over her head, woman-like. This is an old 
game to Pepe, and he grins. They make several fa'se 
throws and eatehes. Then she lets go with such for- 
ce that the thud against his chest ean be heard in che 
street. She is a skinny little thing, but inuse'ed with 
steel. This was Pepe’s third roll or he wouldn't have 
had to ask for it. When a customer asks for a second 
roll, he is marked forever as a two-roll man. There- 
after, he gets both with his soup. Abimael makes 
change quickly without having te ask what anyboay 


has had. 
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The ovceasional beggars wander in and out almost 
unnoticed. They cannet get past the doors of the bet- 
ter restaurants, but here they are tolerated and gi- 
ven a few centavos. The woman who drags herselt 
along the sidewalk on her twisted legs is always gi 
ven a bowl of soup, which she eats on the sidewalk, 
looking like an obscene caricature of a multi-limbed 
VUrienta! goddess. The old woman with the lotte- 
ry tickets gets more attention. She has been allowed 
four numbers. Three of them end in 7, 4 and 5, the 
final digits of the winning numbers in the last draw- 
ing. If a ticket holder’s number ends with the same 
digit as one of the big prize winners, it is a ‘‘rein 
tegro’’ and he gets his money back; so the indoctri- 
nated usually choose a number whose tinal digit hasn't 
been up too often lately. Her fourth number is 12600, 
one of those even numbers the regulars are leery ot. 
Evidently the better numbers go to the heavy sale- 
men, 

In the kitchen, Luisa, the miracle-worker, prepa- 
res and keeps hot these quantities of food on an ordi- 
nary charcoal stove. If she were in the country, she 
would wash sheets gleaming white in a. three-inch 
stream. If strength is of assistance in working these 
miracles, she has it; she looks as if she could buteher 
a steer in five movements. She has two assistants to 
help in the preparation and dish-washing, 


Probably these four women are supporting a few 
family members on the profits of this restaurant. 
Across the street, practically the same comida is ser- 
ved for 1.25 pesos. The Chinaman down the street 
serves a somewhat larger meal for 1.50, leaving the 
gravel in the trijoles. The customers at both places 
nearly all order bottled drinks, which carry a com- 
paratively handsome profit. Josefina, around ihe 
corner, offers the real bargain, a comida for a peso 
with portions 50 per cent larger than Luisa’s; her 
fourth platillo, the vegetable course, sometimes ap- 
proaches real cookery—for instanee, a thick slice of 
the pale green squash called chayote dipped in egg 
batter and fried to a golden brown, or something she 
calls a torta, a patty of cornmeal, egg and vegetables 
that fries light and brown. She offers an alternative 
choice of Lima or navy beans or lentils, because about 
half of the customers prefer chem, 

Rice and the different varieties of beans sell at 
the central market for from 1.10 to 1.50 pesos a kilo, 
or 2.2 pounds. Most meats cost half as much as in 
the United States, but vegetables are only slightly 
cheaper. Street venders as's around a peso each sor 


American apples. Eggs average 30-55 centavos a 
piece. The larger hotels, none of which is first-class, 
start their rates at ten pesos. 

Luisa’s menu for her other meals offers interest- 
ing Conparisons, too. Refried ‘rijoles are centa- 
vos, the same price as a full noon comida with extra 
roll, Beefsteak with potatoes is. 1.50 pesos, fried 
chieken 3) pesos, scrambled eggs 1.25, eggs ranchero 
1.50, black coffee 15 centavos, coffee with hot milk 
centavos, Coca Cola and pops 30—35 centavos. 

Perhaps her €0-eentavoe comidas bring her enough 
regular customers to make a profit on her other meals. 
But it is likely that when she has her next audit. she 
will revise upward her price schedules. 
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Patterns of an Old City 


WAYWARD BLOOD 


N TIE afternoon, when the winds came on, a cloud 
of dust would probably drench the streets, but at 
this heur of morning the sun yet diffused its 
brightness into a limpid biue sky, gaily draping the 

old city in festive garments. A soft luminosity clung 
to the buildings, daneed in the window glass and 
quivered in glistening waveiets over the pavement. 
Springtime floated in the air like a drift of toy bal- 
loons. 

The short rotund figure of Vicente Fabrés amb- 
ling through the morning crowd might have convey- 
ed the impression of uneoneern and leisure had it 
not been for the deep frustration written on his droop- 
ing mouth, the hounded look reflected in his eyes and 
the weariness of his halting pace. Vicente Fabrés 
felt utterly tired. The sheer brightness and buoyancy 
of the world, of the morning which walked through 
the streets like an inaudible song, deepened the heavy 
shadow that lay over his heart. Ie saw in it the per- 
verse indifference of life toward the tragedy of man; 
he beheld beyond the laughing sunlight and the blithe 
countenance of the passing erowds the leering pale- 
lipped image of cold despair. There was a blunt cruel- 
iy about the leisurely flow of shiny automobiles, the 
healthy ruddiness of faces, the ballyhoo of shop-win- 
dows, the alluring eurves of female bodies swelling 
and swaying under bright and clinging springtime 
garments—the ernelty of a complacent and orderiy 
world toward a soul in torment. Ile stopped at a 
eorner blinking at the erowded street, clasping his 
hat in his hand, striving to recall where he was bound 
for. 

Sluggishly the thought came to him that he was 
walking without purpose or Cestination, that he had 
bolted out of his store in order te run away from 
something—that he ran away because he could not 
face it, beeause be feared that his employees would 
probably deteet in his harassed demeanor his humi 
liation and sorrow—and a seose of shame intruded on 
his grief. **Pues,’’ he said almost aloud. ‘*Eso ya... 
eso ya sera el fin... This will be the end. I won't 
stand for any more. Tam going to teach him a_tes- 
son this time that will stay with him through lite 
We ‘ve pampered him. Always let him have his way 
But no more... This time I ‘ve had enough.” 

He heard someone greeting him, ** Adids, don Vi 
cente,’’ and he replied ‘*Adiés,’? and swiftly moved 
on for fear that he might be engaged in conversation 
Why is it, he asked himself, that as a man grows old- 
er the problems of his life co not beeome more sim- 
ple? Why is it that each age offers its new complex- 
ities...? Is there no reward in the end for a man 
who had worked hard, who had always meant to be 
upright and fair, who had never consciously wished 
to hurt anyone?) Why should Lalo he so completely 
unlike himself? Was the young scamp, after all he 
had done for him, an ineorrigible, hopeless poltroon 

a sinverguenza? Why is it that from his earliest 

childhood he had always revealed a destructive streak, 
the traits of willfulness, irreverence, irresponsibility 
and waste? As these unanswered questions drifted 
through his mind it suddenly oceurred to him that 
the very fact that he was his sen, his flesh and blood, 
was incongruous, eruel and inhuman 

As if to hide himself from the radiant daylight 
he walked into a café, somber and almost empty at 
this hour, and took a seat at a rear corner table. He 
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ordered a cup of strong black coffee, and though he 
put no sugar in it kept stirring it distractedly with 
the spoon. Presently an insistent newsboy compelled 
him to buy a paper, and spreading it over the table 
he made an effort to sean the headlines. Ile could not 
fix his mind on what he read. The day’s news, in 
comprehensibly remote, seemed to be a repetition of 
foregone items: the fighting went on in Worea; the 
Ministers of the United Nations were still squabbling 
in Paris; the matador Procuna scored another triumph 
at the bull-ring... After a while his eyes became ‘as- 
tened on something that actually reached his mind. 
It was a lurid account of the day’s outstanding crime 

a parricide committed by twenty-two year 
youth by the name of Emilio Vargas. There was a 
pieture of the young assassin who had shot and killed 
his own father—a long-faced youth with shiny black 
hair carefully parted at the side and fluffily banged 
over the forehead. It was exvctly the way Lalu wore 
his hair, he thought; there was, in faet, a curious re- 
semblance in the long and narrow face of his son and 
that of the young parricide, in the shape of the ill- 
proportioned ears and the peculiar expression of the 
eyes, 

The coffee tasted bitter and scorched and after 
two or three sips he let the cup rest over the saucer 
Unhappy thoughts unavailingly revolved in his mind 
So aman brings up a son to be murdered by him, A 
an vearns to proereate himself and achieves his own 
destruction. A man spends his life building some- 
Ile begins 
with a little hole in the wall and after years of toil 
and worry, of scheming and grasping, crawls out of 
the hole and pushes on and makes a place for himself 
Ile rears a family. A fine house in the Lomas. Two 
ears. Easter week in Acapulco. Position. Substance 
Security. -Yes, indeed, he had slaved for them, striving 
to make their future secure, to provide a better, an 
easier life for them than he had himself. And now? 
What now? A house of ecards. Smoke in the wind. 
Lalo, his son, his heir. The apple of his eye. He 
had given him everything a boy could wish, and in 
the end an idler, a parasite. A smartaleek with a trieky 
haireut. A’ sinverguenza. And that girl he got 
into a mess, 


thing, slowly, laboriously, step by step... 


The face of the girl was now clearly mirrored in 
his mind. He could see her sitting quietly, biting her 
lips, alternately blushing or turning pale, while her 
mother, awkwardly, fearfully, unwound the story. 
Hearing it, he sought not to believe it, to dismiss the 
whole business, to wash his hands, to get rid of them 
somehow, quietly, without raising a row. His office 
on the mezzanine overlooking the store was not enti- 
rely private and trade was brisk that morning. He 
could hardly afford to take a chanee on provoking 
a seandal. He thought at first that he might brush 
them off gently, get them out of the place with a 
little handout. A hundred-peso bill or something. But 
the story which he strove not to believe, not to regard 
as anything whieh actually concerned him, sounded 
straighforward and true. They were humble folk, free 
of artifice, pathetically helpless, hardly the kind that 
would attempt blackmail. 

And then the girl broke down and wept. And 
while he clumsily sought to calm her, amid convulsive 
sobbing she said that she was terribly ashamed and 

Continued on page 43 


T WAS MORE BY chance than design that I ap- 
proached Mexico the first time by the Cortés way. 
On the second day of July 1935 1 was in Havana, 
and a Sikorsky amphibian was scheduled for the 
Isle of Cozumel off the coast of Yucatan. From Cu- 
ba’s chamois-colored capital we flew to the south- 
west-—the direction in which Hernan Cortés had sail- 
ed with inordinate self-confidence more than four 
centuries ago. After the lush mosaic of sugar-cane 
and tobacco plantations, we flew over the Strait of 
Yueatéin. where the indigo-blue was more intense 
than any blue the sky has ever known, At half-past 
one a dark speck that was Cozumel came into view. 
Soon we were circling above the vanished footprints 
of conquistadors, the tracks of their fabulous horses. 
the imprints of musket butts and lance stocks. The 
plane swerved inward and hovered over purple 
lagoon, its verdant edges studded with white cranes. 
As the amphibian skimmed the water’s surface, the 
birds rose into the air like holy men making ascen 
sions, and disappeared over the plumes of the coce 
nut palms 

We taxied to a rude wooden pier, where a. tall. 
swarthy fellow with enormous black mustaches cate 
to greet us. Adjusting the holster of the foot-long 
revolver that was strapped to his waist, he asked us 
courteously in a soft-spoken bass if we would not 
refresh ourselves with fresh pineapple and coffee. Te 
led the way up the dirt path to the passenger hut, 
where refreshments had been prepared, flattish 
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mail sack lay sealed for air transport. In the place 
and the moment, the primitive and the contemporary 
mingled with easy harmony. 

I took my coffee and my plate of sliced pineap- 
ple and went to sit on a rise of ground in the shade 
of a palm tree. As I listened for historical echoes in 
‘he sea-washed air, only an idyllie calm pervaded the 
island. 

It was not Cortés who first discovered Yueatan, 
but Hernandez Gonsalve de Cérdoba. He had sailed 
from Cuba exactly two years before the date of the 
great) conquisador’s epie departure. But Cérdoba 
found the Indians of Yueatin unfriendly, and they 
killed and wounded so many Spaniards that the ex- 
pedition returned without reward. The leader him- 
self sueeumbed ten days after he reached Cuba 

A year and two months later, on April 6, 1518, 
Juan de Grijalva, ‘ta hopeful, well-behaved young 
sailed for Yueatén and discovered this ‘Isle 
of Swallows.” Grijalva came upon towns of stone- 
paved streets and houses of stone with grass roofs. 
and a tower, ‘large at base and small at top.’’ 
Though this expedition also proved a failure as far 
as loot was concerned, it was Grijalva’s report that 
fired Cortés’s imagination and launched the fleet of 
little ships on the unsurpassed adventure, 

The tenth of February was the auspicious day 
in 1519 on which the eleven small vessels of Cortés 
sailed inte history. On hoard, as many schoolboys 
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know, there were one hundred and nineteen sailors, 
five hundred and eight suldiers, a few hundred In- 
dian slaves, aud sixteen horses destined to their own 
special immortality. In the artillery there were ten 
small cannon aud four field pieces called faleonets. 
Among the fighting men, only thirteen were muske- 
teers and thirty-two, crossbowmen, 

When Cortés landed on Cozumel, he found a de- 
serted village not far from the shore. All the natives 
had run into hasty hiding, but they had lett behind 
a iew golden trinkets. ‘This little gold was the appe- 
tizer to the great gorging to follow. Out of respect to 
Christian theology, the native village idols were imn- 
mediately laid low; and Cortés ordered his stone- 
masons to build an altar. Here he set up an image of 
the Virgin and left it for the Indians’ speculation. 
But Cortés did not tarry long in Cozumel, for he felt 
magnetic forces drawing him to the greater lode in 
Mexico proper, 

We on air-transpurt schedule tarried only long 
enough for the refueling of the plane and to let the 
pilot eat a bowl of sheep’s brains cooked in black 
butter. From the lagoon we flew northward, leav- 
ing the Island of Swallows to its drowsy peace until 
the arrival of the next **thunderbird.”’ 

For almost two hours we flew over a solid jun- 
gle of trees, like a painted green-black sea stretching 
beneath us. Some of the trees were pine and some 
were sapote, which produce chicle, the essential in- 
gredient for chewing gum and one of the major fae- 
tors in Yueatan’s economy. At four o’clock we sight- 
ed the multitude of whirling windmills that mark 
the city of Mérida. In the flashing of their silver 
blades they resembled great birds on ridgepoles 
twirling wings in some calisthenie ritual. But they 
did not rise and vanish like the cranes. They stuck 
to their job of catching the sea breeze and pumping 
water for the householders of Yueatdn’s bright ca 
pital. 

Mérida was a Spanish town almost four decades 
before Captain John Smith was born in Devon, and 
seventy-eight years old before the Mayflower pil- 
grims sighted the rock they called Plymouth. Offi 
cially founded in 1542 by Don Francisco de Monte- 
jo, the city is in reality vastly older. Long before 
the Spaniards came it was the important Mayan town 
called Tihoo, for the sacred bird on the Mayas. The 
Christians razed the pagan city’s austere symmetry 
and reset the blocks of stones after the Moorish fash- 
ion. The date 1542 merely marked the year of the 
Spanish rebuilding and rededication. 

Mérida’s landing-field was cut out of the same 
solid stone that furnished building material for the 
municipality. Though the copilot let down the am- 
phibian’s wheels by the eable crank, it was like land- 
ing in another lagoon, fog water stood several inches 
deep. A torrential tropical rain had just preceded 
ns. The streets were canals. The water sueked at 
the hubs of the automobile wheels, and boys on bi- 
tyeles doused their feet on every downward stroke 
of the pedals. 

The surface of Yueatidn rests on a porous lime- 
stone formation resembling that of Bermuda. and a 
cloudburst is quickly absorbed. By the time we had 
covered the distance from the airport to the eapital’s 
main plaza the waters had subsided. Sefioritas in 
bright-eolored organdies and with flowers in their 
hair were taking their afternoon drive in pulpitos. 
the high narrow black buggies so called because their 
structure resembles a pulpit. ‘‘See, sefior,’’ said the 
dark-skinned English-speaking chauffeur, ‘‘the rain- 
bow has shattered to bits and fallen onto the ear- 
riages.’’ “4 
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The first impression that Mérida gave was one 
of remarkable neatness and cleanliness, as if it had 
been washed daily by the heavens and dried by the 
sun. The rain had so deepened the azure and olean- 
der and buttercup colors of the houses that they seem- 
ed freshly reealcimined for some fiesta. 

The windmills at a distance had suggested pas- 
toral Ilolland. The streets a foot deep in water a 
quarter-hour ago had recalled Venice. Now the Moor- 
ish-Spanish facades bespoke Seville. The Plaza Ma- 
yor, planted with the Indian laurels salvaged from 
the wreck of a Bombay cargo boat on its way to 
Cuba, reminded me of those other lovely laurels fin- 
ally planted on Havana's Prado. 

On the streets of Mérida modernity and the past 
and another very ancient past rub shoulders compa- 
nionably. American motorears and eleetrie lights and 
easy-going traffie cops are imposed upon an enpha- 
tie Spanish colonial atmosphere and population 
that is predominantly Mayan in feature and = physi- 
jue. For a city as old, as isolated, and as unvisited 
is Mérida has been until the last decade, its modern 
aspeets are surprising. Yet progress has not inter- 
fered with that ineffable quality called atmosphere. 
The spiritual languages of diverse cultures blend in 
a chorus that is peculiarly agreeable-—mild-voiced 
rather than exciting. 

The dark-skinned people on the streets—except 
for occasional obvious scious of Spanish landlords 
and merchants—belong to the ancient past. In feat- 
ure and color they are of the race that achieved the 
remarkable temple-building civilization between the 
seventh and twelfth centuries. Through expert anthro 
pological researches and sneasurements, the Mayas of 
today can lay claim to twenty-five hundred years of 
continuous residence in the Yueatén Peninsula. From 
the scientifie examination of skeletons it is conceded 
that the majority of the present race has maintained 
its physical characteristies. For the most part, the 
Mayans are smallish people of relatively light skele- 
tal setup. In aspeet they are gentle, with kindly 
eyes and melancholy mouths Their white-drill pa 
Jama suits and straw hats make their sun-beaten fa- 
ces browner, their dark eyes blacker. 

On Calle 59, the motorear stopped at No. 495 
Until recently the Hotel Itzi had been a private 
sion large and handsome enough to be called a pala- 
ce. Its owner, a Spaniard of purported highborn line- 
age, had become a tavern host. The vast double 
doors mace for a coach-and-four opened onto a ves 
tibule used as the lobby. Beyond an areaded corridor 
a patio was so jungle-thick with orange trees and 
flowering shrubs that the fountain was almost obliter 
ated by the tropical greenery. Three barefooted, 
white-suited mozos sseorted me up the stairs and 
around the gallery whic) was furnished with ham- 
mocks and wicker long chairs and huge Chinese jars 
The walls were lined with cases of museum treasu- 
res, relies of Mayan, Aztec, and Spanish colonial 
culture. The rows of glass casés were interspersed 
with cabinets of stuffed tropicat birds, rare insects 
resembling intricately earved jewéls, and butterflies 
sparkling in death. 

My room turned out to be a suite with ceilings 
twenty feet high and with a erystal chandelier that 
might have graced the Vatiean. The hangings in the 
sitting-room were amber satin with gold-colored cords 
four inches thiek. The chairs were high-baecked and 
gilded, like those in palace seenes of 1890 dramas 
Tn one corner of the bedroom. a bath had heen par- 
titioned off as a tribute to modernity. But there were 
no sereens at the great windows. Yards and vards 
of white netting trailed from a ebilitig hook over the 
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bed, where ‘‘Katharine Hepburn slept’’ one of the 
brown boys informed me. 

As | was unpacking my bags an ingratiating 
young man with rich olive skin and even white teeth 
announced himself. tle had the engaging and assur- 
ed air of one who expects to be liked at sight. ILis 
tame was Enrique Valles, he said, with a natural 
smile, but one flashing like an Arab’s. But he was 
called Henry, and he was to be my personal guide 
during my stay in Yueatan. He spoke good English, 
without an accent, for he had attended sehool in 
New York from the age of eight to fourteen. °* Now 
we are quite poor,”’ he said debonairly. **But my 
grandmother once owned one of the largest-ranches in 
the country—that was twentydfive years ago, We 
had five years of drought, the cattle died to the last 
one, the crops failed five times. We were ruined. So 
was almost everyone else. Now we begin again.” 
Ilis smile was charming. ‘‘At what hour shall we 
stam to do the town?”’ 

The next morning a fine breeze from the Guli 
of Mexico twenty-four miles away was whirling the 
multitude of windmills briskly for the service of its 
hundred thousand inhabitants. In Yueatan the rivers 
run underground and are measureless to man, like those 
of Nanadu. The windmills sucked the water from 
subterranean streams to the sudface. The average 
householder, unless he caught rain water in jars and 
barrels, had to depend upon the wind for his water 
supply, because until only a few years before there 
was no municipal water-supply system whatever. 

“The name *Yueatan,’’’ said as set 
off to the market, ‘‘means ‘Land of Yueea or 
quen.’ But we think of Yucatan as ‘the land of the 
deer and the pheasant.’ By the way, let me recom- 
mend venison for dinner, and ask them to serve it 
in white sauce with raisins and olives.”’ 

The market in) Mexico is the social meeting- 
ground of the humble. This morning Mérida’s mar- 
ket was a study in sepia and yellow and cream, with 
high lights in green and searlet. Though thiekly 
crowded, it was slow-rhythmed, There was no jost- 
ling, no loud talk, no melodramatic haggling, as in 
the souks of Tunis. Indian girls sat on low stools or 
on the ground motionless as idols, with their country 
wares spread out on spotless white cloths. their bare 
feet tucked deeorously out of the way. One dove- 
eyer damsel had nothing to sell but) four speekled 
guinea eggs and some little bundless of dried eorn- 
silk tassels, ‘‘good for flavoring beet or broth,’’ and 
little mounds of ground squash seed, ‘*good for fla- 
voring almost anything.”’ The girls were all dressed 
in chaste white cotton, and looked demurely at the 
ground when Henry and T paused before them. 

A toothless old women smoking a brown cheroot 
sat before trays of unground spices, adding to the 
deeper sepia tones of the scene. On either side of 
her, men in vast sombreros sat before yellow and or- 
ange and green and speckled red pyramids of fruit: 
tamarinds, guavas, pomegranates, star apples, cust- 
ard apples, papayas, and sweetsops. A wrinkled Ko- 
rean in an undershirt and tan trousers offered to sell 
us a live brown squirrel, as he shared the banana 
he was eating with the little animal. A matron in 
chemise and mudeolored rebozo squatted in the shade 
before pile of) panania hats—‘'the finest hats 
are woven in pails of water in dark eaves.’’ An ema- 
ciated man in white pajamas dispensed baked banana 
leaves from a stack are for wrapping tama 
les.’ A sad-faeed boy looking like a poet stood he- 
hind a counter under a pavilion of unbleached do 
mestie regarding the geometric patterns he had just 
formed of green string beans and tubevoses. 
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The bargaining was done quietly, in monosyl- 
lables and semiwhispers. Sometimes it was carried 
on with nods and signs, as if buyer and seller were 
gentle-mannered ceat-mutes, 

Hlammocks by the thousands were stacked in ba- 
les, coarse machine-made ones of sisal hemp for only 
five pesos, and beautiful handmade hammocks of li- 
nen for a bride’s hope chest. **The poor spend a great 
part of their lives in hammocks,’’ Ilenry said. ** They 
are the one indispensable article of furniture in a 
peasant’s hut. They are cheap and cool, and protect 
vou from crawling insects.”’ 

As we moved among the kaleidoscope of buyers 
at the multicolored fish counters, | realized | was 
thirsty, and asked where we could get a drink of 
water, Henry's bright intelligent eyes darkened, ** Let 
me warn vou now, never to take a drink of water 
that any woman in Yueatan hands you.”’ | looked 
at him quizzieally, “‘OQur women know a trick of 
preparing a glass of water that looks genuine, but 
it’s love water. If a man drinks it, he falls in love 
with the woman, and becomes her slave. | know. I 
have a relative who is that kind of victim of his 
wife. My grandmother says it’s absolutely true. And 
she knows the formula of preparing the water. No 
man does. It has something to do with the female’s 
secrets. Lut it’s deadly . OF eourse, girls from the 
best families are not supposed ever to give you love 
water when you are calling. But never risk it, except 
in the very best society.”’ 

We stopped at the nearest bar and ordered bot- 
tled beer. With the beer, the barmaid brought us a 
little pottery bowl filled) with odd-looking objects. 
This is safe,’’ Henry reassured me, laugh- 
ing as started. Appetizers-——bits of fried pig's hide 
and erisp curlicues of pig’s intestines.”’ 


At four in the afternoon, pilgrims by Buick, we 
started for the Mecea of the ancient Mayas, Chichen 
Itza. The road to the temples was paved with evil as 
well as good intentions—the worn places and the ha- 
zardous bumps were evidence of haste rather than 
thoroughness, The eighty miles of paving between Mé- 
rida and Chichen Itzi had been constructed at great 
expense in 1928 and dedicated with exultation and 
high hopes. But soon the corrosion of negligence show. 
ed up in the poor workmanship and the road became 
a symbol of inefticieney and the constant repairing 
the theme of derisive jokes. 

The landscape of the flat limestone plaints was 
not alluring. It had a dry and barren aspect, though 
the poverty of the inhabitants was mitigated by their 
wantlessness. The famed henequen plantations were 
hundreds of acres of dark spiny plants following 
hundreds of aeres of the same thing, with only an 
veeasional plastered hacienda fallen into disrepair. 
The henequen used for hemp fiber is cousin to that 
decorative shrub we in the United States eall the 
century plant. But under the hot sun of Yueatan it 
may unfold its white waxen eandelabra every five 
vears, though in the actual production of henequen 
it is not allowed to bloom at all. 

Some of the fields were immaculately groomed, 
but half of them appeared negleeted or abandoned. 
In Mérida men had complained that the lands had 
gone to ruin beeause of the Government’s expropria- 
tion and the parceling out of the estates among the 
peons. The former owners were bitter about the new 
revolutionary land division. The peasants, they said, 
eared for nothing but a hand-to-mouth existenee, and 
would not work if they possessed beans and eorn for 
Continued on page 54 
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Episode: 


an Migue 
Allende 


By Trent Elwood Sanford 


N TUE fine old city of San Miguel Allende (about 

halfway between Querétaro and Guanajuato and 

easier of access by rail from the former than by 

motor from either) there lived and worked, in 
the nineteenth century, a most colorful personality 
in architecture, a man of pure Indian blood—Ceferino 
(iutiérrez. He did not have the versatile genius of 
Tresguerras, nor the training and baekground, but 
in consideration of his birth and lack of training he 
was almost as amazing. Although his two principal 
and widely contrasting monuments dominate the city, 
they are of comparatively late date, so let us first 
take a glance at the place where he did his work. 

The aristocratic but little known city came into 
prominence at the time of the War of Independence. 
It was there that the messenger of the Mayores of 
Querétaro hastened, to give the alarm to the patriot 
Ignacio Allende, an adventurous young landowner 
wind army officer, who had been born in San Miguel 
in 1779 and whose name was subsequently attached 
to the city. Facing the Calleja de la Cuna de Allen- 
de (Littl: Street of the Cradle of Allende) is the 
house in which that patriot was born. It has a monu- 
ental stone entrance with a curved pediment on 
which great carved stone urns rest. On the first story 
re simple barred windows hile on the 
story, beneath a row of earved stone waterspouts 
richly ecnrved window with stone bale 
supporting wroughtiren railings. from whieh 
lenacio must times in his youth, looked 
down at the people passing by on the narrow stone 

helow 

But long before the time of Allende that city had 
heen the seat of many noble families enriched by the 
silver mines of Guanajuate, to whieh the many other 
fine old) palatial houses with beautiful) patios bear 
witness. The first half of its name comes from ihe 


eriginal founder, the Franecisean Fray Juan de San 


Ink Drawing By José A. Rodriguez. 
Miguel, 1 Whom it was ealled San Miguel el Gran- 
de. From the new boulevard between the railroad 
station and the city, to the wooded hills beyond the 
terraced gardens of the Cerro del Chorro (Hill of the 
Spring), almost the whole city is a museum piece, 

In addition to a lion’s share of seignorial man- 
sions with stone eseutcheons over the doorways and 
flower-filled Mudéjar patios, the city has, like most 
Colonial cities of Mexico, a wealth of churches. The 
exceedingly richly carved Churrigueresque portal of 
the Chureh of San Francisco, near the market, faces 
a tiny garden of its own; the pieturesque half dome 
of the facade of the Iglesia de la Salud faces the 
other side of the market; while somewhat beyond, fa- 
cing the pottery market, the Oratorio de San Felipe 
Neri, built in 1712, has a notable Baroque facade, halt 
hidden by tall eypresses. The richly decorated chapel 
of Santa Casa de Loreto, near by, has a camarin with 
a vaulted ceiling in a style similar to that of the e¢a- 
marin of Tepotzotlan. 

But most conspicuous of all churches in the city 
are the two monuments of Ceferino CGutiérrez—as 
different, one from the other, as any two coneep 
tions which eould possibly come from one mind, par 
ticularls an ountutored one lle is said to have had 


ne technical | perence as aid 


the paroehia hureh « Sa Miguel. whieh 
strangely ont lpce in Mexican citv: indeed 
from oa distan aS One appre hy train, the place 
has at first, uch the appearance of a small City in 
France. And as one bounees up toward the vener 
able city in the venerable tus, the tower looms higher 
The artist had never had first-hand experience 


with the cathedrals of Europe and must have gained 
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his knowledge of them from illustrations that happen- 
ed to come his way. This curious structure, built as 
u complete front and tower to an eighteenth-century 
local notion of the Gothic, which, in spite of crude- 
ness and illogical structure, has a certain artistic cha- 
racter Which is striking. It is not Gothie except in 
superficial suggestion, and might be called, as Syl- 
vester Baxter suggests: ‘‘Gothesque.’’ That critic 
then goes on to speak of it as an “imposing mass 
imbued with an undisciplined sense of form and an 
untutored gift for rich expression. 

In the dome of the Chureh of La Coneepeion, 
which was added in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to a seveteenth-century church, Gutierrez was 
more on his own ground. Ile had exanrptes-m cities 
net far away which he could study. Le must have 
been taumiliar with the dome which Tresguerras did 
for the Church of El Carmen in Celaya and was prob- 
ably somewhat influenced by it. Ilis is by no means 
a copy, however, as the dome of El] Carmen is octa- 
vonal, While that of La Concepcion is dodecagonal 
and is built with a drum of two stories, one of ihe 
few such built in Mexieo, and the most successful of 
them all. On careful analysis it does not have ihe ex- 
quisite refinement and grace of the dome of El Car- 
men, yet, from the garden of tall eypresses below, or 
from the hills in the distance, it is an imposing com- 
position, 

The beautiful former monastery adjacent is now 
occupied by a Sehool of Kine Arts, whieh, though 
founded only recently, has already beeome interna 
tionally popular 

The city is rapidly vying with Taxco as a haven 
for artists, and, like ‘Taxco, has been recognized by 
the government as a Colonial monument. For the 
enthusiast of pieturesque and beautiful doorways, 
windows, baleonies, fountains, and corner shrines, it 
is a little paradise; and for life and color its Sunday 
market can compete with the famous market of Oa- 
xaea. 

Across from the trim little terraced plaza which 
the parish church faces is a small new hotel being 
gradually built by a member of an old San Miguel 
family who has a remarkabie sense of the fitness of 
things. The place reminded me very much of the 
Casa del Maestro, an artists’ club where I had stay- 
ed in rocky, Moorish-flavored Toledo. It is one of 
the most delightful places to stay in Mexico. 


One day, after wandering over the fascinating 
old Colonial eity spread out on its hillside and hiking 
all around it to zbsorb the views from all directions, 
T walked in the evening across the little plaza and 
sat on an iron bench in front of the odd stalagmite 
sthouette of that ‘‘Gothesque’? tower of the parish 
church outlined against a dark sky. 

After the kaleidoscope of the day's pictures had 
passed in review through my mind and the jagged 
outline of the Mexiean-Gothie spire had begun to 
blend in with the skv, 1 decided that something to 
quench a growing thirst was in order, and wandered 
over to the little eantina on the eorner behind the 
portales. where had already shown the bartender 
how to prepare me the Americanized tequila Tom 
Collins, the straight liqnor with its pineh of salt, as 
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the natives take it, being a bit fiery for my Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, 

The only other patrons o1 the little cantina were a 
huge Indian standing agaiust the bar wrapped in a bril- 
liant red serape and a pajama-clad mestizo slouched 
down at one of the tables, apparently already che 
worse for having imbibed too much. | made a quick 
laental note, almost unconsciously, that the already 
inebriated little peon was probably harmless, but that 
1 would not care to quarre! with the big brute stand- 
ing at the bar, 

Recognizing me, the bartender reached for some 
lemons and inethodically prepared my tall drink and 
brought it to my table. At that, the somewhat sleepy 
inesiizo came to life, and with studied poise began a 
panther-like motion in my direction, much as the 
villain always used to do in the early days of the 
motion pieture. He had gone but a few slinking steps 
when the big Indian, who in a deep rumbling voice 
had been carrying on a continuous conversation with 
the bartender, appearing to pay no attention and 
without batting an eye, held out a long left arm and 
with a backward sweep placed the little mestizo gent- 
ly but firmly back in his chair. 

Somewhat bewildered, but not to be daunted, or 
else simply because of a very befogged memory, after 
only a few moments the mestizo started in all over 
again with the same tacties. The same performance 
was repeated, and this time the big Indian turned in 
my direction with a solemn but almost audible wink. 
Then, turning to the offender, my ¢hampion said stu- 
diously, in English, his brows knit: ‘Sit down. You 
got no money to-night.”’ 

In spite of the warning, the words of which he 
stand and the meaning of 


probably did) not under 
which interested him little, the mestizo started in on 
Act III, and then, in spite of repeated setbacks, deliver- 
ed with remarkable nonehalance, continued his pa- 
tient though somewhat unsteady efforts until the 
performanee had achieved almost the rhythm of a 
native dance. 

When it came time to close, the bartender walked 
out from behind his bar and, with no wasted motions, 
all as if it had been rehearsed, he and the big Indian 
picked up the mestizo, each taking one arm and one 
leg, and with first a generous swing backward threw 
him out the door into the portales, 

Seemingly pleased with the evening’s perfor- 
mance but with no further reference to it, my cham- 
pion joined me as I started out, and as we headed 
down the areade he turned to me and asked: ‘‘ You 
like the coffee?’’ 

Upon my reply in the affirmative, he said: ‘*Come 
on,’ and led me to a corner where a wrinkled old 
woman sat huddled over a chareoal brazier. Searcely 
looking up she handed us each a bow! of strong black 
brew. 

“You like my city?’’ asked my friend. 

When T assured him that T had been charmed by 
it, his obvious pleasure was ample compensation for 
the bitter coffee, Returning our howls, we started 
toward my hotel, and, as we reached the gate, IT stop- 
ped to bid him Adids and thank him again for his 
hospitality. 

With all the pride of a proud raee in what had 
ttwavs been his home, he threw back his shoulders 
and beamed as be held out his huge hand and said: 
“You are wellcum. This is my eity' Good-night.”’ 
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By Doris Rosenthat. 


The Teacher of Xochel 


E MAY be tall and gaunt or short and squatty 
and his city clothes seldom fit him. The pallor 
of his face may come from malaria but usually 
it is from undernourishment. Ilis eyes may 

have the look of the fanatie though he is not a priest 
and has neither the Church nor elerieal garb to protect 
him. His pay is low but his courage is high even if 
his heart is heavy with the task before him. Ie is one 
of the most forlorn figures on the Mexican seene: he 
is the rural schoolteacher. 

One would think that wherever he went he would 
he welcomed, that every effort would be exercised to 
help him. But instead every diffieulty is put in his 
way; he is made to feel that he is a stranger, an in- 
truder and that no good will result from his presence. 

But if the rural schoolteacher has patience and 
fortitude and survives the first two or three months, 
he usually wins the people over. In time the little 
schoolhouse where he teaches and lives beeomes a part 
of the village life and children who would not have 
a chance otherwise, learn to read and write. This 
alone is remarkable when one eonsiders that for een- 
turies edueation in Mexieo was limited to a favored 
few. The belief that the poor must remain ignorant 


By Herbert Cerwin 


or they would be uncontrollable was nursed along by 
the Spaniards and then by the reactionary forces rul- 
ing Mexico. Publie schools were unknown, as educa- 
tion was left exclusively to the Church. Not until the 
Reform Laws of Juarez were the poor given an oppor- 
tunity to enter a schoolroom, 

Even so, the schools established by the govern- 
ment were a mere handful and scattered thinly. Schools 
were for the cities. And when the people in the back 
country were not deliberately forgotten, they proved 
too much of a problem. Most of them did not speak 
Spanish but their own indigenous languages and dia- 
leets. They represented a group of at least three mil- 
lion in a nation that at that time had less than twelve 
million in population. 

Today there are still as many people who continue 
to speak their native tongues and not until recently 
has an attempt been made to teach them Spanish, The 
task has not been an easy one, for it involves more 
than building schools and sending out teachers, 

Dut to get a more realistie approach to Mexico’s 
educational program, we might as well go to an aver- 
age rural school and see what is taking place there. Tt 
is not the worst school we could have chosen and it is 
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certainly not the best. The teacher, however, is so 
typical that we have singled him out, along with his 
school, 

name is Juan Carrillo. [lis school is loca 
ted in the little agricultural town of Xochel on the Yu- 
catan peninsula. He has been teaching school for thirty 
years, most of that time in Yueatan. We have been 
with him all afternoon and, now that it is past tive 
v'clock and school is over, he has invited us into his 
bedroom, Which is the only other room in the building 
In it are two wooden chairs. Ile ofters them to us, he 
himself sits on the squeaky iron bed. There are ne 
running water, no bathroom facilities, only a chipped 
enainel water bowl and pitcher. A frayed towel hangs 


on the side. Phe walls are bare except tor a calenda: 

‘Tlow long did) vou tell us) you ve lived here 
ie we ask bin 

\bout six vears. came fro Merida 

ppose Vou don't it 

tell you tive truth, TP should preter to be 
bert Sti was sent here and there is we 
t Phere are Worse places than Nochel 

Ix the way, maestro, what is the population of 


Nochel.”’ 
‘Around four thousand.’’ 
llow many of them do you estimate can read 
and write?” 
st ertainly hot over ten per cent 
‘That isn’t very much.”’ 
“But as much as in many similar villages, as you 
Vourse lf know.’ 
“True enough. But as this is the only school here. 
vou doubtless teach up to the eighth grade.” 
He siniled. **Tlardly. The fourth year is the hig! 
“But why do you not teach higher grades 
“It’s difficult enough to have them attend school 
as long as they do now.”’ 
“You mean they resist going to school?” 
‘*No, that is not so either,’’ he said. **But this is 
a poor community, almost entirely agricultural. The 
children are needed in the fields. Their fathers have 
to have their help.’’ 
‘*Vet in four years they learn very little. 
‘They learn to read and write.”’ 
‘*Even so, that is not enough, is it?”’ 
is better than nothing.”’ 
‘Are there no other schools nearby where they 
ean go for higher grades?’’ 
“Yes, fifteen miles from here.’ 
‘‘Hlow many go?’’ 
‘‘Only three in the six years I have been here.’ 
“Vet couldn't you teach them higher grades right 
this school?”’ 
““Of course.’ 
‘‘Then?’’ 
“Tt is not a question of teaching them higher gra- 
des, it is a question of their even staying in school long 
enough to learn te read and write. Besides—’’ Tis 
eyes dropped to the floor, then he looked over at us 
cautiously, as if he had already said too much 


ir 


“You were going to sav something.” 


“T suppose vou should know the truth.” 
vou don’t mind 
‘You know. sometimes T wonder if 
while to teach them to read and write.’ 


wort 


“You mean you don't think they should have 
any education?”’ 

“No, it is not that and it hardiy makes sense tor 
me to be talking the way I do. But listen, my triends, 
what do you think happens to these children I teach 
to read and write? Yes, they learn and quite easily, 
for many are bright. But when they leave here, they 
go back to the milpas, to their families, to hve as 
they have always lived, in poverty and on the littl 
they get off the tand, tn three or tour vears, they re 
member something of what T have taught them, but 


they lorget quickiy. Soot almost have 


taught them is forgotten. There are ne newspapers 
here, no library, nothing to keep them interested, on 
have i ‘ hest as 
t 
ob lle j ! ‘ 
pil ‘ jie 1 Is eval 
i thie ‘ lhe 
! eld his finge 
i it as page | Ke 


ilone in these things | say to you, 


vou nind if read vou something 


schoolroom Voice he began, and 


phasize Ile read on 


‘Even though schools multiply and be wel 


endowed and teachers well-paid, there will always be 
a seareity of pupils, so long as the eause whieh pre 
vents the attendance of children persists That cause 
is the widespread misery under which our people live 
The man who cannot supply his family with food views 
the schooling of his sons not merely as something re 
mote but actually as an obstacle in his daily struggle 
for existence, since it takes from him his assistants 
If that man could experience the least letup in’ his 
struggle, if he could squeeze out of his toil the slight- 
est profit, he would from that day forward be wateh- 
ful of the education of his children. The desire to 
learn and to improve himself is innate in the heart 
of man. Take away the shackles of misery and despo- 
tism and education follows almost naturally.’ ”’ 

Ile put down the book. He looked at us for a mo- 
ment, then in an almost challenging voice he spoke: 
Juarez said that.”’ 

There was a lull in our conversation and he too 
was still, except for his heavy breathing. Finally he 
sat down on the bed and the springs squeaked once 
more, It was getting late and the room was darken- 
ing. The little light that was coming in through the 
window was on part of his face, the rest of it was 
in shadow. 

Yon see.”’ he said at last. “edueation alone means 
nothing.’ 


\ few minutes later we shook hands, thanked hin 
departed As we drove alone dirt road to Me- 
ida 1! \ rads of warez re-echoed but ther were 
not whot had made so mneh tapression on us. Tt was 
hat ice of the tencher, with the occasional 
freer in its it was our leaving him standine there 


ein the dor rway ef his sehoolhouse 


3 
It is net very long a 
No. please ahead, 
gradually his volee rose in volume and became almost ee 
oratorical when he reached a point he wanted to em a 
| 
: — 


Why Nationalism? 


HAT AN IMPRESSIVE GROUP! And yet 

it all reminds me of the streaks of red, blue, 

yellow, green, and white with which the 

redskins painted themselves before their 
war dances.”” This comment was made a few months 
ago by an eminent European visitor to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union in Washington as he gazed at the flags of 
our republics on display in the Hall of Heroes, 

The remark stuck in my memory, for [I thought 
it basically unfair. Yet perhaps it does not represent 
an isolated opinion. It is probably just as well for 
us to reeall from time to time that the American 
States were first conceived as an ideal that later was 
painfully put into practice. Perhaps it is fitting to 
repeat that the good and brave men who designed 
the flags only wanted to build, under their protee- 
tion, a free, healthy, and clean home for their child- 
ren and their children’s children. 

In our day, for the second time in a quarter cen- 
tury, an effort is being made to assemble all the States 
of the world into one great common organization. At 
the same time, with ever greater frequency we see 
private organizations, more or less idealistic pathfind- 
ers, drawing up and publicizing plans for a single 
world government. This, then, is a period of develop- 
ment for the global or universal idea. Paradoxically, 
on the other hand, never have there been so many na- 
tional States as now. Our generation has watched se- 


By Urpbici Soler. 


By Jorge Basadre 


veral take shape in the feverish heat of deep popular 
longings out of the hitherto subjugated areas of Asia. 
And in the Near East we have seen the star of Israel 
light up to shine for millions of people throughout 
the world. 

Where does America stand in the midst of these 
seething currents of universalism and nationalism? 

The territory of the United States is not tattooed 
with the divergent lines of disputed borders. By con- 
trast, Latin America shows these marks very clearly, 
and has sometimes even drawn them in blood. Yet 
there is nothing mysterious or inexplicable in this dif- 
ference. ' 

Unlike the American provinces of the Spanish 
Empire, the English colonies in North America had 
no mountain ranges, deserts, or jungles to separate 
them one from another. Originally they occupied a 
relatively small territory. At the same time, they lack- 
ed the strong organization and power that the machi- 
nery of the State aequired in Spanish America from 
the very beginning of the colonial period. Winning 
independence cost only six years in the North, four- 
teen in the South. Moreover, well into the nineteenth 
century, the United States was still living under the 
influence of the ‘‘frontier.”’ It was preoccupied with 
developing sources of wealth during a capitalistic ex- 
pansion that ealled for close ties between the various 
regions, not isolation. The Civil War was as much a 


us 
4 
Bronze. 
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war between the North that abolished slavery and 
the South that was aguinst abolition as a contiet bet- 
ween the Unionist North and the Separatist South. 
In it the North symbolized tuily devevoped industria 
lism while the South stood tor an agrarian, pre-eapi- 
talistic, isvlation economy. This agrarian economy 
was destined to perish in the Cuited States, but im still 
Jingers in the southern part of the hemisphere 

Finally, the deveiopuent ob means 
cation — far easier in the North of the hemisphere 
under the aegis of U.S. national unity linked raw ma- 
terials with industry, production with markets. Dy 
contrast, there was scarcely any trade among the 
States of disunited America. Each exported its raw 
materials and depended on foreign sources for capital 
and articles of Commerce, a factor that helped to isola 
te them further. 

So the men and women of Latin America are faced 
with this irrefutable fact: their entire lives are condi- 
tioned by diversity of nationalities. In other words, 
they can take collective action only by working 
through the framework of independent States. This 
has led to civil wars in America, border quarrels, pas- 
sionate disputes, mutual suspicion, On the other hand, 
the very existence of nations in Latin America has 
produced and continues to produce useful ideals and 
effective action. 

National feeling in this continent has provided 
a potent antidote to two intellectual spiritual 
currents that could otherwise have dismal consequen- 
ces: sectionalism and absenteenism. 

Sectionalisin has its literary, ideological, political, 
and social aspects, expressed through a disproportion- 
ate exaltation of the local or regional life, at times with 
curious racial preoccupations. The extremely import- 
ant factor of distance, together with many geographi- 
cal contrasts and a great diversity of races in some 
areas of Latin Ameriea, has often led to confliet bet 
ween the capital and one or more rival cities. or to a 


strugele between coastal and mountain provinces 


between Indians and whites, mestizos and Indians 
Negroes and mulattoes. The spirit of national unity 
has softened the virulence of these antagonisnis by 
spreading a healthy feeling of integration and. wher 
necessary, by quieting internal discord through | 


stituting the idea of service toward a common von! 

A static interpretation of Latin American life 
emphasizes the sectionalist point of view. This is beth 
useful and pleasing to certain radicals and extremists, 
but some U.S, authors are quick to support the same 
interpretation without noticing their strange bed- 
fellows. What these authors try to say over and over 
again is that in Latin Ameriea the rich and the 
poor, the city and the country, the highland and eoast- 
al populations, Indians and whites, mestizos and mu 
lattoes, live a parallel or stratified existence. It is if 
they were “bicolored’’ or ‘trieolored’’ social layer- 
cakes. withont any admixture between the layers 
which are portrayed as antagonistie. 

A dynamie coneept of Latin Ameriean life, on 
the contrary, takes into aecount the existence of ties 
and mutual influenees between social classes, races, 
and regions. It is also aware that this blending tends 
to inerease gradually so that there is no absolute di- 
voree between the mountains and the plains, thanks 
to modern communications, and that the growth of 
the cities is largely the result of a population displaced 
from villages and ‘fields. In other words—to use the 
language invented by modern social anthropology 
if we apply the eriterion of historical perspective, what 
we find in an inereasing proportion in each Latin 
American country is not eo-eultures, or separate hu- 
man groups living in the same total territory and 
definitely foreign to each other. Instead there is an 


acculturation, or a gradual, sometimes paintul pene- 
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tration by simultaneous iniiuences of diiterent cultu- 
res already lending toward integration, 

Jn another direction, the national point of view 
in Latin America bas and still can oliset absenteeism, 
the egoistic escapist attitudes that evade civie obli- 
gations and responsibilities. Thus patriotism not only 
helps to widen the horizons of those whose capacity 
for afiection ends with the hill they gaze on every 
day, but it also prevents the bustle and confusion of 
the world metropolis from drying up the roots of hu- 
man instinets, 

Sectionalist negation is imarked by the protest 
or rebellion of groups or individuals with an inferiv- 
rity complex. But the absenteeist negation derives 
from superiority complex. Europes traditional at- 
traction (symbolized by Paris for many intellectuals 
and by Madrid for certain aristocrats) and the con- 
trast between the refinements of modern life and cer- 
tain aspects of Latin American reality has sometimes 
led to a complete break with the homeland. While 
certain works representing local color, nativist, pro- 
letarian, or social writing eXpress the seetionalist point 
of view, Latin American literature has not lacked ity 
psychological books that try to paint the tragedy oj 
absenteeism. For example, there is the group of no- 
vels that tells the story of expatriates and renegades 
of the Left Bank’’ of Paris who were unable to adapt 
themselves to their native environment: **Los Trans- 
plantades’’ (The Transplanted Ones), by the Chilean 
Blest Gana in the last century; ** Idolos Rotos’’ (Broken 
Idols), by Venezuela’s Manuel Diaz Rodriguez at the 
beginning of this century: and the Brazilian Graca 
Aranha’s **Canaan.”’ 

Actually, part of Latin America’s literature has 
traditionally revolved around the two poles of provin- 
¢lalism and cosmopolitanism. Thus while some count- 
ries have had their aristocrats with shirts and suits 
custom-made in hurope, there have also been those 
who, heedless of the tieckleness of fashion, have stuck 
faithtully to their grandfathers’ clothes patterns. To 
travel, to live abroad, to aequire experience in dif- 
ferent and even strange environments, 1iay be useful, 


ever necessary But to expatriate oneself voluntarily 


and irrevocably, spiritually and morally, is not se 
erie as oa mistort lhe, hiel carries with it 
the punishinent of constant inner suffering. At various 


periods, Eatin American politicians, aristocrats, pluto- 
erats, writers, and artists, of varied origins, have 
known this experience. but expatriation ean take 
other forms. Some people, without traveling at all, 
live with their backs turned on their own country 
They hang on the latest novelties in painting. music, 
literature, philosophy, politieal ideas, or legislation. 
trying to imitate them without making any original 
contribution. They are the ones who believe that cul 
ture consists merely of being well-informed. 

In the face of this ‘‘looking outside.’’ healthy 
nationalism in Latin America ean be a sober incentive 
to “look within.’ to beeome aequainted with, to study. 
understand, and try te selve one’s problems. More- 
over, in certain countries the waves of recently arrived 
immicrants and those foreign interests intent only on 
exploiting and exporting may explain the energence 
of a kind of proteetive coating of nationalism te pre 
serve indispensable ideas and institutions and non- 
transferable ways of life. That is to say, in the face 
of the cultural and economic imperialisms that. still 
threaten Latin America, nationalism has a defensive 
inission, 

But if the desirable brand of Latin American 
nationalism cannot and must not be offensive, neither 


ean nor should it be destructive. On the contrary 
Continued on page 52 
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By Carlos Orozco Romero. 


Carlos Orozco Romero 


ARLOS OROZCO ROMERO is an artist whose 
inner makeup is absolutely Mexican. His paint- 
ings have a characteristic style wherein form 
and content reiterate the peculiar mode whereby 

a Mexican defines himself plastically and which has 
come to comprise what is known as the Mexican 
School of Painting. 

Realism, which is the culminating note of this na- 
tional movement, is the basis of Orozco Romero’s art, 
serving in his case for a fine and sensitive recreation 
of the forms of objective reality. 

His humanist coneern is constant, even in that 
part of his work where pure forms seem to prevail. 
But it is in his portraits where this valuational phe- 
nomenon is more readily,appreciable, for in them tne 
simple external and documental interpretation of the 
physical feature is transcending. Thus Orozeo Rome- 
ro is always able to solve in absolute and permanent 
values that which like life itself is transitory. 

In its apparent diversity, the work of Orozeo 
Romero has guarded from its very beginning a unity 
which has made it entirely coherent, homogeneous and 
defined. Therein the human species attains authentie 
drama without verging on melodrama or exaggera- 
tion. Such is the ease in his painting ‘‘ Women of Pa- 
rieutin,’’? where the anguish of human tragedy is pre- 
eminent before the force of the geological phenome- 
non and is not bolstered by the pyrotechnic play offer- 
ed by the volcano as a subjective plastic element. 


By Fernando Gamboa 


In the landscape Orozeo Romero achieves a novel 
interpretation of Mexico’s geography, harmonizing its 
monumental geological grandeur captured with a pe- 
culiar light, which recreates itself over the spaces and 
imposes its powerful personal note in the command of 
forms. 

Nourished in the springs of our pre-Columbian 
past, Orozeo Romero rigorously synthesizes the forms 
and thereby, referring to the essential, he resorts to 
semi-abstractions which are quite similar to those 
which typify the art of certain cultures of Mexican 
antiquity. Many of his works are impregnated with 
the grace of those creations, though the artist never 
resorts to a banal archeological idiom, nor does he 
ever fail to impose in them his veritable sense of the 
modern. By virtue of his own cultural heritage and 
by a clear consciousness of his thoroughly assimilated 
artistie past, Orozeo Romero may be identified as a 
contemporary Tarasean. 

In fact, if one contemplates his paintings one will 
see in nearly all of them a subtly manifested spirit 
which speaks to us either of the ancient seulpture from 
the West of this country—which he collected with 
such great devotion and whereof he was compelled to 
lispose because of economic necessity or of the bean- 
tiful toyware of ancient Tlaquepaque. Both have left 
their impress in the vitality of his artistie expression. 

Orozco Romero is not a facile painter. On tne 
contrary, he is an artist in whom one denotes the ten- 


LANDSCAPE AT ACULTZINGO. Oil. ee 


acity and anguish to tell things precisery and to ex 
press his ideas with clarity. Despite his tectinica: eom 
inand one always notes in him a struggle vetray 
himself. Therein is the honesty wiieh charaecierize 
all his labor, 

Although the work of Orozeo Romero — indetati 
gable worker—is scattered over the worid, prucipary 
in the United States, the National Institute of Fine 
Arts has been able to gather the magnificent collec 
tion for the present exhibition, which, fortunateiy, in. 
cludes many of his outstanding creations, The Nationa! 
Museum of Plastic Arts thus fulfills its task of pre 
senting —and at the same time a re-evaluating on a 
national plane—the work of all artists whe, by hei 
effort, honesty and zeal, have integrated our ex 
porary pictorial movement. country is legs a 
tely proud of this movement, for in interpretine. the 
spirit of Mexico the artists who comprise it receive 
In recognition of their values the aeceptanee of all ily 
countries of the world, especially these of Europe 
where prior to the show in Veneeia we were artisti 
cally unknown, 

It was not conceived in Furope that an Amerie: 
country could produce an art of great values, pre 
sent as well as future, on the level with the grande 
of the artistic expre ssion of Ineaie or Mexiean anti 
auity, which was the only one that heretofore drew 


- its attention to our continent. 
BEQUEST. Oil. By Cerlos Orozco Romero. The work of 


painters such as Orozco Romere. 
who have known how to continue, within a modern 
sense, the great tradition of ancient Mexiean artists 


has contributed to this exaltation of Mexico 


DATLC. 


WOMAN AT A TABLE. Gouache. By Carlos Orozco Romero. 
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PORTRAIT OF MARIA. Oil By Carlos Orozco Romero. 


PORTRAIT. Oil. By Carlos Orozco Romero. 


BATHERS. Oil. By Carlos Orozco Romeco. 


By Carlos Orozco Romero. 
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By Carlos Orozco Romero. 
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THE RETURN. Oil. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


PICTURE FOR MARCH 


HE wall ecalendar—one of the superior kind with 

a new picture for each month—turns up for 

March a color photograph of a portion of the 

Acropolis of Athens in full sunlight and under 
a blue sky. The new techniques of color photography 
and color printing have done something in this case 
for ancient Greek art. The bracing, clear air of Hel- 
las illumines the great columns of the Parthenon and 
the delicate shell of the Erechtheum, and the unseen 
chariot of the sun god throws a golden glow over the 
whole scene. Outside the window—for the calendar 
reminds us that it is now Mareh—the days are seen 
to be growing brighter and another spring is surely 
approaching. But here amid the ruins of the Aecropo- 
lis there seems to be an eternal spring. 

Some wise men, beginning with Cicero, have said 
that the clear air, blue skies and bright sun of Hellas 
had much to do with the appearance of that Gueek 
genius which flowered about the time that the Aecro- 
polis was adorned with these temples. The air, the 
sky and the sun certainly had much to do with bring- 
ing most Greek publie and private business out of 
And fresh air is known to be the best tonic 
for the nerves and a great help toward a clear head. 
Then there was the constant stimulant of having pub- 
lie business ‘‘in the open’’— no baekstairs lobbies or 
secret deals!’ Even to go to the theatre was to sit 
outdoors on a sunny hillside. No indoor sports either, 
no Madison Square Garden. Greek sports were honest 
sports until Greek civilization decayed under the heel 
of the conqueror. 


doors 


The modern historian looks for something more 
than climate to explain the flowering of the Greek 
genius we see enshrined upon the Aeropolis. He might 


talk about challenge and response. Greece is a poor 
country compared with other lands. The Greeks met 


this challenge by taking to the sea. The narrow lim- 
its of their peninsula became over-crowded and they 
began sending out colonies to all parts of the inland 
seas. The Athenians grew rich on trade and founded 
an empire. With other Greeks they beat back the 
first great attempt of Asia to take over Europe, and 
in a great burst of pride and self-confidence they 
adorned the Acropolis with these monuments which 
even in ruins—and in a color photograph-—fascinate 
the winter-weary beholder. 

Our March picture, while reminding us of the 
‘‘glory that was Greece’’ also reminds us of the tra- 
gedy of Greece, which is our own tragedy as well- 
namely, war. Clear air, blue skies and bright sun may 
have contributed greatly to the heginning and growth 
of Greek civilization, but there is no doubt that wars 
among the Greek city-states put an end to all that 
was best in Greek civilization. Wars among the Euro- 
pean nations have not vet gone so far, but another 
war like the Second World War, it is freely predicted, 
would do for Europe what the wars between Athens 
and Sparta did for Greece. Tistorians eruelly but 
truthfuly remark that Greek civilization committed 
snicide. In view of that reeord, the Venetian eannon 
hall which explored the powder the Turks had stored 
in the Parthenon. destroying all the middle part 
of the temple, has to be regarded as a minor tragedy. 

The wall ealendar and the brighter light outside 
the window are trusted evidence that another spring 
brings again as «]}ways a renewal of hopes and a les- 
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tained. 


But there is no doubt that spring 
comes this year in a time of erisis for the Westerm 
peoples who have been called ‘‘the children of Ilel- 


sening of tears. 


las.”’ Their civilization, which they trace back to 
the Greeks who ‘invented’? democracy, is threatened. 
Looking back through twenty-four eenturies to the 
monuments still standing on the Aeropolis, they ean 
see the springtime of their civilization. That spring- 
time will not come again; the best they can hope for 
is a kind of long Indian summer. But with so many 
reminders them—in in all Western 
Kurope, in the Aimerieas of the greatness of their 
civilization, they will highly resolve that this civi- 
lization shall not perish from the earth 


befo Cireece, 


NATURE'S AVIATORS 


Talbot Tl. Waterman, Assistant Professor of Zoo 
logy at Yale University finds in the ‘American Scient 
ist’? that bees are right on the beam in flight because 
they have their own natural gyroscopes, air speed in 
dicators and sky compasses, among others. 

The eve tissues, for example, constitute a ‘‘po- 
larized light compass’? that guides the bee unerring- 
ly back to the hive from distant flower patehes, ‘‘Care- 
ful study of the bee’s behavior,’’? Professor Water- 
man says, ‘‘shows that in navigating from place to 
place the insect can determine azimuth with a high de- 
gree of acenracy.’’ Bee eyes have a peculiar sensitivity 
to polarized light in the sky. The image of the dis 
tant light source is fixed on a specifie point in the 
retina of the eve. The image acts as a e¢ompass point 

With such « compass, the bee has little trouble 
in reaching its destination. But in the dark the eom- 
pass, naturally, Coes not funetion, and the bee buz- 
zes about in a ziz-zag path 

The housefly has antennae that serve as air speed 
indicators. These antennae, whieh extend from the 
‘*face,’’ are sensitive to air pressure. The difference 
in air pressure at different rates of speed eauses cer- 
tain joints in the antennae to deflect. The amount of 
deflection thus serves to indieate air speed and to 
bring about appropriate reflex action in the fly 

The fly also has a ‘‘gyroseopie turn indicator’’ 

a pair of tiny club-shaped organs which protrude 
behind the wings and which are ealled ‘‘halters.’’ 
During flight, the halters, driven by special muscles, 
oscillate rapidly in a vertieal plane. In addition the 
halters vibrate with the same frequeney as the wings 


during flight, Aerodynamie stability is thus main- 


WHAT CAUSES EARTQUAKES? 


Tn 2,000 years of reeorded history, earthquakes 
have probably taken 10,000,000 lives 
this, a quake is a major seientifie event 


Disregarding 
For it serves 
as a great sounding signal enabling scientists to plumb 
the interior of the earth much as oil prospectors, with 
a small dynamite charge, chart shallow roek strata 
within a small area. 

What earthquakes? Most geophysicists 
agree that the earth is slowly eooling and shrinking. 
and in the process the tight-fitting skin must wrinkle. 
New mountains are being formed along the joints het- 
ween the old and stable masses. The neeessary eom- 
Continued on page 49 
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PENSAMIENTO Y DINAMICA DE LA REVOLU- 
CION MEXICANA. By Remon Beteta. 579 pp. Me- 
xico, D. F. Editorial Mexico Nuevo 


the final six-year summary of the 

task achieved by the administration of 

President Aleman is drawn up, it will be 

undoubtedly found that its ability to cope 
with the grave problems of national finance which 
arose during that period has defined one of its ma- 
jor trimuphs. These problems—repercussions of in 
ternational conditions--gravely imperiled Mexico's 
economic stability and therefore had to be met by 
drastie and immediate measures, 


Such measures as the devaluation of the peso in 
its exchange value, the restriction and regulation of 
imports and exports, the prohibition of luxury im 
ports, the revision in the system of tax collection, 
and the comprehensive plan to stimulate savings, 
successfully inteodueed by the Ministry of Treasury 
during the past four years, have not only saved ihe 
country from eeonomie collapse but have actually 
led it along a course to prosperity. 


The brilliant suecess of President Aleman’s ad 
ministration can be attributed in the first place io 
his clear comprehension of national needs and to a firm 
determination to serve them, and in the second pla 
ce to the faultless judgement he exercised in’ the 
selection of his major collaborators, of the men whom 
he entrusted with the task to carry out his program 
And in selecting Ramon Beteta for the post of Minis- 
ter of Treasury he probably exercised his keenest 
foresight. Mor it was due to Beteta’s innate gilts and 
ideal preparation, and above all, to his courage wo 
face grave emergencies with decisive action, that Mé 
xico was able to safely traverse its very serious finan 
cial dilemmas of recent years, 


Because of this reason the personality of this 
distinguished Mexiean statesman bears an extraordi- 
nary interest for every student of current Mexican 
reality. The personal story of any man who achieves 
publie eminence nearly always provides a document 
of absorbing interest; but the story Ramon Beteta 
has compiled in his book, **Pensamiento Dinami- 
ca de la Revolucién Mexieana,’” Thought and 
Dynamies of the Mexiean Revolution’’) is an auto- 
biography of soeial and political thought rather than 
of personal experience. 


A eultural product of the Revolution, Ramon 
seteta, upon completing his edueation at the Natio 
nal University of Mexico and the University of Te 
xas, began his public career in 1924 as a minor offi 
cial at the Ministry of Treasury. Through the subse 
quent years he rose by rapid ascent to the posts of 
private secretary to the Minister of Edueation, Gene 


ral Director of National Statistics, Sub-Seeretary of 
Foreign Relations. Sub-Secretary of Treasury, and 
finally to that of Seeretary of the latter Ministry 


Thus, probably unlike that of any other among 
the major offieials of the present administration, Be- 
teta’s past experience has extended over a wide and 
varied field of public endeavour and his eriterion is 
based on the widest practical knowledge of national 


problems. And it is this sound criterion and hetero 


geneous knowledge that are projected in the pages 


of his book 
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Making up a collection of papers, lectures, essays, 
polemical notes and otfieial projects, and covering 
a wide range of subjects and a period of more than 
twenty years, this book presents in an integral and 
comprehensive manner the portrait of the author in 
terms of thought and of deed The true significance 
of this portrait, however, lies in the fact that it not 
solely reveals one man’s ideas, convictions and ideals 
but that through them it reveals the underlying ideo 
logieal substance, the thought and dynamies, which 
have preserved the social, eeonomie and political 
creed of the Mexican Revolution alive and militant 
through more than three deeades and which trace 
the pattern of its course in the future. 


Kor it is the Revolution which sets Mexico so 
eially and politically apart from other countries and 
lends its destiny a clearly defined aspect. The posi- 
tion of Mexico differs from other countries because 
throughout almost three decades it has followed a 
definite program, an. officially formulated schedule 
of constructive cffort which has guided its national 
progress. The essence of this program, not as an offi 
celal postulate but as the creed of a representative 
individual Mexican citizen is outlined in this book 

To achieve the ideal of democracy is the basis 
at this program, But, as recent history has taught 
us, Unless democracy is a vital creed, unless it is ihe 
subject of eternal vigilance, demoeracy bears within 
itself the inherent peril of its own destruction. 
And the ideal of Mexican democracy, as defined by 
the Revolution, is being safeguarded by men of pro 
vressive thought of Jiberal vision and of vast admi- 
nistrative ability, the kind of men Ramoén Beteta em- 
bodies in his person 

If you know Spanish, and if you wish to under- 
stand the process of Mexico's social and economic evo- 
lution and why the country functions politically the 
way it does, you will find the information eontained 
in this book invaluable. And reading it at this par- 
ticular interim when the future of the world at Jar- 
ve seems to pose a tragic mterrogation, you will 
undoubtedly draw inspiration and hope from the faith 


and ideals it voices 
H. S. P. 


LET'S GO TO GUATEMALA. By Lyman Judson and 
Ellen Judson. New York. Harper & Brothers. 327 pp. 


L ET’S GO TO GUATEMALA, a new travel book by 

Lyman and Ellen Judson, takes you on a person- 
ally-conducted tour of that fascinating land with the 
authors as guides. In the course of 300 pages divided 
into five parts representing the different geogra- 
phical sections of Guatemala—vou explore with them 
just about every square foot of the country accessible 
to tourists. 

The Judsons are keen observers and one won- 
ders if any detail, however insignificant, has eseaped 
them. On their walking trips and motor tours—de- 
eribed bloek by k, or mile hy-mile they tell you 
where to turn right, where left; when to look up, 
when down. The landmarks they set out to see on 
their various bus trips in the eapital are almost lost 
sight of in the bewildering deseription of the vehi- 
ele’s circuitous meanderings. (Although surely most 
tourists who spend s4 for this book are not going 
to do their sightseeing by bus.) 
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The indefatigabie Judsons seem to have counted sightseeing is a series of 23 original ‘'dudsoumaps”’ 
and measured everything within sight or reach. They of the country and its principal tourist centers. These 
have aso done much research and they tell you, Tor maps will save time and trouble in locating landmarks 
example, the precise hour, day, month, and year in and in getting about generally. 
which the cornerstone of Guatemala City’s cathedral! As for the 53 photographs taken by the authors, 
was laid. On the other hand, they exaggerate the it is hard to explain why—in a country as completely 
abundance of orchids and gardenias in Guatemala photogenic as Guatemala—they should not have been 
City when they say they are “tas common as carna more effective. The fuzzy, dull quality apparent in 
tious’ in the big central market. These tropical most of them may not be due to poor photography, but 
blooms are brought up to the 5.000-foot altitude irom to poor reproduction. Tn any case, they do not «lo 
the lowlands. The Judsons’ sightseeing pace is hard justice to the country L. S. M. 
to keep up with, even in print; and one wishes thes 
had relaxed more often (letting the reader relax, too), CRIADA. By Bernice | Goodspeed. With Illustrations 
as they did on one rare occasion at Cobéan by Carl Pappe. 381 pp. Mexico, D. F: The American 
Phe authors have supplemented their conducted Book & Printing Co., S 
tours with muen valuable background reading on his- 
tory, art and architecture, Maya civilization and ihe 
Spanish colonial pe riod, folklore and the evolution 
of Guatemala’s famous handicrafts, they have unearth- 


HE story of ‘Criada’’ is built upon the author’s 
T variegated experiences with Mexiean servant 
girls, and especially with one named Dominguita who 
was in her employ over a period of five years. These 
experiences, however, serve as points of departure 
for a long and erowded autobiographical narrative 
which records in minute detail the process of the au- 


ed little-known stories and anecdotes which add 
flaver to their writing. It is unfortunate that in their 
presentation of such a wealth of interesting and use 
ful material, the Judsons failed to introduce the 
country te the reader in such a way as te orient hin i 
trom the outset y MEXICAN JEWELRY and 
Guatemala is without doubt one of the most beau- 2 HANDICRAFTS. FINE ARTS 
elnisphere, srevie countr as a Wrote 
belongs at the beginning of the book. Instead, chap- GALERIAS ORTIZ, 
Monterrey N° 29 
Branch Shop in Center 
JOYAS MATILDE, Pasaje América 


Facing Sanborn s 


ter one plunges the reader into a sightseeing tour of 
Guatemala City. Paradoxically, the last seccion of 
the book should be read first, as the authors them 
selves suggest in the preface. leaded **Guatemala: 
What's What.’ this seetion gives a brief resumé of 
the country’s location, geography, climate, history. 
ete. It also includes practical information on trans- 
portation to and within the country, curreney and 
exchange, hotels, food, clothing and equipment, shop- 
ping and recreation, fiestas and market days, tour- 


ist agencies, and miscellaneous. wa 


feature of the book which should prove es- 


pecially helpful to the tourist with limited time for hat also 
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thor’s adjustment to life in Mexico, The salient place 
the author has given two her criadas is fully justi- 
fied, for it was largely through her close day to day 
association with them that the adjustment to her 
strange surroundings and to a new course of life had 
been facilitated. It was, in fact, through this asso- 
ciation that she gained her initial approach to Mexican 
reality and a comprehension of its human substance, 
a comprehension which subsequently led to sympathy 
and devotion and the final choice of Mexico as per- 
manent home. 

Thus it was by the way of the kitchen that Ber- 
nice Goodspeed came into her Mexican dwelling, by 
way of approaching the humble, those at the bottom 
rung, that she acquired her viewpoint of Mexico's 
reality. And this viewpoint, one gathers reading this 
thoroughly interesting book, has not only enabled her 
to understand her surroundings but has profoundly 
influenced the imunner of her own existence. 

As the author of various previous books Muss 
Goodspeed has explored the realin of indigenous Me- 
xico; she has sought to perceive and to depict the 
life of the Indian on his native soil and to trace this 
life, through the reeord of folklore and legend, back 
to its remote and forgotten) pre-Cortesian past. A 
great deal of this diligent exploration is deseribed in 
her latest hook. 

Iler personal experiences, and they range far and 
wide, compile an absorbing story. But in describing 
these experiences with an all-inelusive avidity, like 
Madame Calderon de la Barea in her immemorial Let- 
ters of over a century ago, the author has told much 
more than her own story. She has drawn a picture 
of Mexieo whieh is vivid and fresh and which takes 
the reader far away from the beaten paths that have 
provided the conventional itinerary of so many books 
that propose a Mexican depietion. 

The excellent line drawings by Carl Pappe, in fe- 
livitous harmony with the text, enrich the value of 
this quite unusual book. 
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LIFE IN THE FAR WESI. By George Frederick Ruxton. 
Edited by LeRoy R. Hafen. 252 pp. Norman, Okle.: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 


B ORN in 1821 on an estate overlooking the Thames 

River, George Frederick Ruxton was at 15 a sol- 
dier of fortune in Spain. During the next ten vears 
he was soldierins in lreland. riding in Morocco, walk- 
ing in other parts of Afriea, and living with Indians 
in Canada. At 20, in Mexico City, he bought a horse 
of character, whom he named Panchito, and rode 
across the Republic. through El Paso, Santa Fe and 
Taos. He spent the winter hunting alone and camping 
With mountain men in the Rockies. The next stummer 
he rode Panchit> to the Missouri and found that in 
door living almost smothered him. 

Back in England, he published what may be the 
best book on travel in Mexico ever published: ~*Ad 
ventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains.” 
Shortly after, he began writing ‘‘Life in the Far 
West’’—a book that reflected his own desire to get 
back to the West again. Tle died in St. Louis in Au 
gust, IS48. 

Although issued in various editions, **Life in. che 
Far West’? was cut ef print for vears until its pre 
sent republication as part of the American Explora- 
tion and Travel Series of the University of Oklahoma 
Press. It is illustrated with reproductions of the 
paintings by A. J. Miller, who was in the West at 
about the same time as Ruxton. An introduction and 
notes by LeRoy R. Hafen, Professor of History at 
the University of Denver and editor of the recently 
published **Ruxton of the Rockies.”’ add to the infor 
mative quality of the book. 

Ruxton himself is far more than informative. 
Some writers have the words and some the tune, some 
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the lite and sume only the ingredients of life, Rux- 
ton had them all. Ile had the one thing needful to 
all vivid writing Vilality. ile may be careless about 
a trapper’s name ; mountain man talk 
in the way that Stephen Vineent Benét’s **The Moun 
tain Whippoorwill’) makes a fiddle talk. For a hund 
red years nobody has written about Old Bill Williams, 


he can make 


or the mountain men as a class, whether 
in history, fiction or ballad, without going io Rus 
ton’s “Life in the Far West.’ The best talk in all 
the fiction is that of the trappers in Harvey Fergus 
son's ** Woll Song,’ and the best of this expands some 
Ruxton Vestal’s “Pandan 
go Ballads of the Old West” in a translation of Rux 
ton’s deseription and diction coneernming a Taos tan 


Koa hand 


Kit ( 


passages; wiile Stanley 


dango in which be tor 
Ruxton was so restless toe get 


doin’s and the gust of “digestive mountain 


» buttale 


air and the cainaracdert men that he 
shortened his book and wonnd it up with a fietional 
twist. is not fietion and it is not history. Tt is a 


pietures of actual characters like 
Williams and of compo- 
Indian war 


pattern of pictures 
Harris and Pill 
sites named Willbuek and La Bontés of 


horses atid lasses, 
happy as paint can make them.’’ who warned their 


riors Who stole 


beds ; ol hunger and thirst as their COMpAanions ; of 
vreat feasts of fat buffalo washed down with Taos 
lightning; of tale-tellers aglow with genius; of their 


Indian horses with tueked-up flanks and frazzled tails 
gnawed by starving mules; of Bent’s Fort on the Ar 
kansas and stark car Ips where the of “Synourn 


ful and unearth!y chiding keeps unremitting wateh."’ 
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Current Attractions 


THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC 


RITICISM as a literary form is a byproduct of 
C art, and its volume and quality are determined 

by the volume and quality of the art it deals 

with. In the realm of music or painting we have 
a wide and robust critical expression, for the rea- 
son that these crts have reached in our midst the 
highest degree oe: development. This, however, can- 
not be said regarding theatrical criticism. Because 
drama—always one of the lesser arts Mexico—-has 
declined in the foregone two decades to a degree pre- 
cariously verging on extinction, its attendant  eriti- 
¢isin has declined to a corresponding degree. Indeed, 
while all of our daily newspapers devote considerable 
space to comments on music and the plastic arts, 
theatrical criticism as such virtually does not exist 
in their contents. At best, they devote an occasional 
fraction of a column to a chronicle or a simple enu- 
meration of the attractions currently offered on our 
boards, without the slightest trace of critical analy- 
Sis, 

This apathy is of course quite easy to explain. 
Our theatre, by and large, offers so little worth writ- 
ing about that our periodicals find it practically im- 
possible to maintain regular sections devoted to the- 
atrical criticism. 

And this, |] suppose, explains the strange over- 
sight on the part of our press of what I am inclined 
to regard as a truly outstanding event in our thea- 
trical annals, to wit—the presentation of ‘‘Los Sig- 
nos del Zodiaco’’ (‘The Signs of the Zodiac’’) at the 
Palacio de Bellas Artes. The work of Sergio Magafia, 
who is 26 years old, this extraordinary play passed 
almost unperceived in our press, and probably be- 
cause of this was accorded only a fair reception by 
our public, though [I believe that it should have 
created a veritable sensation. 

That this presentation did not create a sensation 
is not only due, however, to the indifference of our 
press. It is primarily due to the lack of publie eon- 
fidence in the native Mexiean theatre, to the faet 
that our theatre has declined so far in publie estima- 
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By Vane C. Dalton 


tion that even an extraordinary achievement of this 
kind fails to arouse the attention it deserves. On the 
other hand, the slight notices this play received in our 
press might be attributed to the fact that because it 
so widely departs from precedent it has confounded 
our unprepared chroniclers into specehlessness, 

Whichever the case, | firmly believe that if the 
Mexican theatre is destined to survive and eventually 
develop into a valid art, Sergio Magana’s play will 
serve as a point of departure for such future deve- 
lopment. To be sure, sinee Rodolfo Usigli’s ‘* Medio 
Tono’’ T have seen no work by a native author that 
defines such profound significance, that achieves such 
faithful depiction of Mexiean reality and rises to sueh 
high artistic excellence. Magatia, who was totally un- 
known to me until [saw his play, reveals what we must 
accept as the prime requisites, the preparation and 
talents, of a first-rate dramatist; that is to say, he 
is endowed with a profound sympathy for the prob- 
lems that beset human beings; he approaches such 
problems with «a elear understanding, and he has a 
gift for projecting them dramatieally. 
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As far as 1] know nothing even remotely resemb- 
ling this play has ever been written by a Mexican 
author. As a local product it is an entirely original 
creation. Naturally, if we should ettempt to probe 
its ultimat) originality, we will probably find chat 
it has been built upon a well assimilated eclecticism, 
that the author has been guided by the best imtluen- 
ce and the soundest of modern dramatic precedent 
in order to create the appropriate vehicle for a truly 
personal expression Maxim Gorky’s ** Lower Depths,”’ 
Thurnton Wilder’s Town,” Elmer Rice's 
“Street Scene,’ end even Vieky Baum’s ** Grand 
tel,’ have all indirectly helped the young Mevxiean 


playwright to formulate his ideas and to create he 
highly effective form of shaping them into a play 
Tne theme ot Los Signos del Zodiaeo,”’ like 


those of the above mentioned plays, involves a multiple 
interplay of various themes juxtaposed against a sing 
le mierocosmie background. The play, in other words, 
projects a human cross section, a kaleidoscopie vista, 
rather than a single episode involving a group of 
viven characters. A typieal court of a vecindad (te 
nement) dwelling in Mexico City provides the hack 
vround. The fact that at least three major plots and 
that many additional minor plots are developed 
through the three-act course of this play, and that in 
aggregate they ell cohere within the salient plot and 
bring it up to an integral wholeness, attests the re 
markable gift of Sergio Magatia. The multiple plots 
project a full emotional gamut of love and hate, ot 
sordidness and nobility, of eowardice and valor, of 
sacrifiee and revenge. In other words, through the 
reduced dimensions of a vecindad patio and the ex 
posed interiors of various flats, these plots present 
a graphie and intensely dramatic replica not only of 
a certain margin of Mexican reality but of humanity 
at large 

The environment and the characters, the idiom 
and the dialogue, developed by Magafia are authen- 
thev are lifelike to minntest detail, The various 
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stories unwound in his play—and each could suffice 
for an excellent dramatie vehicle—have all the basie 
elements of truth. They are mostly grim and dolor 
vus stories, but they do not stem from rare, farfetched 
or isolated occurrences, for at least one third of Me- 
xico City’s population dwells incide vecindades such 
as the one Magatia chose for his locale, and among 
this third steeped in dire poverty and shorn of 
chance— the episodes he has evolved are within che 
ebb and tide of daily living. These variegated epise 
des are devel yped with an admirable CONSISTEHEY the 
action throughout is motivated by impeceable logic; 
the sharply contrasted characters are living beings 
The salient tragic theme moves with an inexorable 
certainty toward the sardonic denouement of a gay 
fiesta .the celebration of the Christmas night posada 
wherein the whole neighborhood of the veeindad ia 
kes part 

That a young playwright would have the cour- 
age to undertake such a complex and difficult strue 
ture for his initial effort is higkly admirable; but it 
is even more admirable that he knew how to carry 
it out with brilliant suecess. The final success of a 
good play, however, is determined by its production, 
and To must say that in this instance the production 
not only matched but actually enhanced the excellence 
of Magana’s work. The felicitcus choice of the east and 
its excellent) performance, Salvador Novo’s highly 
competent direction and the splendid stage set by 
Julio Prieto, have all contributed their decisive share 
toward its brilliant materialization. 

In discovering this singularly gifted author and 
in presenting his play the Theatre Section of the Na- 
tional Institute of Fine Arts (headed by Salvador 
Novo) has rendered an invaluable service for the fu- 
ture developmen: of dramatic art in Mexico, 
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Art and Personal Notes 


T HE National Museum of Plastic Arts at the Palacio 

de Bellas Artes is offering at this time a volu- 
minous show of paintings by Carlos Orozeo Komero. 
Representing various periods in the creative lite of 
this artist and consisting of landscapes, portraits, still 
life and genre compositions, this is the first one-man 
show of this painter’s work to be given here in 
quite a number of years. The exposition presents to 
our publie the exploratory, experimental, as well as 
the definitive work of a painter who must be included 
among the major figures of our contemporary art. 


AINTINGS and drawings by J. Guerrero Galvan 
P comprise the very interesting exhibition currently 
offered by the Galeria Arte Mexicano (Calle de Milan 
No. 


Is). 


ANDSCAPES by a distinguished group of Mexican 
L painters are being shown in the course of this 
month at the Galeria Arte Moderno (Plaza de Santos 
Degollado No. 16-C 


SS and gifted Mexican painter of Japanese 
parentage, Luis Nishishawa, is being presented to 
the local public in an unusually fine exhibit at the 
Salon de la Plastica Mexieana (Calle de Puebla No. 
154). 


LARDECOR GALLERY (Paseo de la Reforma No 
226) is exnibiting a quite impressive collection 
of paintings in oil by the euban artist Felipe Orlando. 


L CIRCULO DE BELLAS ARTES (Avenida Jua- 

rez No. 58) is showing during this month thirty 
and some and odd water color paintings—landseapes, 
nude studies and still life—by the distinguished Me- 
xican artist Pastor Velazquez. 
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p AINTINGS in vil and water eolor, quite varied in 
theme and manner, by the American artist Edward 
Yount were shown Jast month at the Galeria Romano 
Jose Ma. Marroqui No, 5). Following this show, this ( fi f f t 
gallery is presenting a group exhibit of works by ihe For the per ect care 0 your ee 


more gifted students of the Esmeralda Sehool of Paint- 


PEDICURE SERVICE 


ing and Seulpture 


GROUP of newer talents is represented in the eol- 
lective show of prints whieh are being shown 
throughout this month at the Sala de Arte Mexicano 
Contemporaneo (Republica de Cuba No. 75). 


) AINTINGS, drawings and prints by the group of 
artists who comprise the Taller de Grafiea Po 
pular are on permanent exhibit at Calle de Netzahua! 
coyotl No. 


T HE loeal daily paper ‘*Exeelsior’’ is extending its 

invitation to all painters residing in Mexico to 
participate in the collective art exposition whieh will 
be offered int connection with the annual Fiesta de 
la Flor, from April 28 to May 7, at the Museum ot 
Flora and Fauna in Chapultepee Park. Each painter 
may present works, either in oil, water color or pas 
tel, which must be based on floral themes. 
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Patterns of an Old City... 
Continued from page 17 

sorry, that she loved Lalo and did not wish to cause 

him trouble, that she was really to blame for every- 

thing. It was only that she did not know what to 

do... that now, when the child came... she wished 

she knew what she could do. The pobrecita was sv SCOTCH WHISKY 
young, her mother said, barely sixteen. ‘*Es una ver- 

dadera desgracia.”” She had been going to a vocatio- 

nal school—a widow's daughter must learn how to 


earn her living—and one afternoon she met Lalo. She Representative 
had noticed him several times waiting in an automo- 

bile near the school building, and maybe it was her of Scotland 
fault... A girl of sixteen should have better sense 

than... But a woman can’t wateh her daughter all . 

of the time. He offered to take her home... Follow- at its best 


ed her down the street in his car, insisting... Well, 
he saw her often after this... 


The accursed automobile! Why did he allow the 
camp to chase around in the car? Why had he nef 
been more rigid, more stern, with him...? The girl’s 
skimpy dress bulged in front, and her tearstained 
face already showed the trace of flabbiness that comes 
with pregnancy. Various times during the trying or- 
deal Senor Fabres made an effort to say something and 
broke off, and then he finally realized that he had 
nothing to say. The girl blew her nose and dried her 
eyes and looked at him imploringly. ‘*Por favor,’’ she 
said. ‘*Please. I do not care to have you punish him. 
Me perdona usted la molestia. I just don’t seem to 
know what to do...” 


So there had been no seene after all. They made 
no demands, proposed no solution, simply stated the 
ease and left the store humbly—as if their eall had 
been merely in compliance of an obligation solely on 
their part, which in no way implied a responsibility 
on his, leaving, so to speak, the matter in his hands 
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and at his merey. Yet the relief he felt after they 
were gone soon vanished in a fit of grief and despair. 
lle knew that he could not face his routine, that he 
was unable to affect calm, that he had to get away from 
the place and to be alone for u while so as to be able to 
think. 


But as he sat in the quiet café, gazing at the news- 
paper, compelling himseif to take an occasional sip of 
cold and bitter-tasting coffee, he still could not re- 
gain his calm. Ile was incapacitated for clear reason- 
ing by lacerating grief and seething anger, and his 
fitful thoughts were trapped in a futile circle. Striv- 
ing to overcome his bewilderment he kept saying to 
himself over and over again: This is the final straw. 
This will be the end of it. | will put a stop to it now, 
lor once he went too far. | will teach him a lesson this 
time, I had been soft and indulgent. I overlooked his 
previous misconduct, allowed my wife to persuade me 
each time. Closed my eyes. Overlooked everything— 
gambling debts, police fines, seandals, drunken bouts 
with shoddy companions. But basta! I ‘ve had enough! 
This will be the end of it! But as these decisive 
thoughts revolved in his mind he knew that they did 
not voice a solution, that his decision actually led him 
nowhere. He could not obliterate Lalo; he eould not 
destroy him or cast him out from his life. Somehow he 
would be foreed to put up with him, as one is forced io 
put up with an irremediable misfortune, for even if he 
cast him out he would continue to exist somewhere. He 
would still be his son, 


I have sired and bred an alien offspring, he 
thought. A hen has hatched a hawk. Nature has per- 
petrated a grotesque joke. Who is this Lalo, this son 
of mine? Do T know him? Do T understand his mind 
or can LT sense his feelings? Where is our pulse of 
kinship, of common blood? And if he has nothing of 
me, then what has he? What wayward blood, what 
strange incarnation have I transferred to him? Is 
fate entirely without logie, without rhythm or course? 
Ilas it no thread of continuity? 


And seeking such connecting thread, groping for 
a link, for a revealing clew, his mind gradually devia- 
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ted from the baffling image of his son and turned in- 
ward. It probed his own inner substance, wandered 
far back to his past, and suddenly reached a dead 
end. He perceived something which he unconsciously 
always avoided, a thing which has been almost en- 
tirely obliterated from his thoughts through many 
years, and that was the fact that beyond the scope 
of his own memory he had no past. He found himself 
lost within a maze of phantoms. Vague and confused 
images arose in his mind, drifting disconnectedly, 
crowding, erasing each other, then slowly, gradually 
growing clearer and acquiring a hazy form and se- 
quence. 


And as always on such rare occasions when he 
yielded to secretive self-scrutiny, like in a recurrent 
dream the remotest remembrances were of tenuous 
sensations and nebulous visions which little by little 
became palpable and were transformed into reality. 
Ile recalled a kind of tepid softness and a strand ot 
dark hair drooping over a smooth pale forehead and 
a voice softly repeating the same words, gentle, slow- 
ly-spoken words, and a peculiar remote light and odor 
that were unlike any he had ever known since, and 
then, as if emerging from a dream, he recalled how 
it all suddenly vanished and there was Lertita—some- 
one who had taken the place of the first: the real 
thing which substituted the vanished dream—and the 
dark little room in the far end of a vecindad, and the 
good smell of toasting tortillas, and his playmates on 
the grimy paving stones of the narrow crowded court, 
and Bertita crouching with other women around the 
fountain scrubbing clothes, or feeding him rice or 
mashed beans, or lying asleep on the mat at his side 
and breathing audibly in the dark. There was always 
Bertita whom he called mamacita though always some- 
how knowing that she was not—the thin little woman 
with a dark and wrinkled face who cared for him, who 
fed and clothed him and told him strange yarns, and 
got him up early each morning so that he would not 
be late for school, and found him his first job as don 
Timoteo’s apprentice at the second-hand shoe stall 
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in the Lagunilla—Bertita, who was the bridge as well 
as the barrier between reality and his mysterious past. 


Unfolding life is always a process of endless mys- 
tery for every normal child, which is solved by way 
of asking questions. Dut there were certain questions 
which Bertita did not wish to answer, or answered 
evasively, or in such way that his curiosity remained 
unappeased. Thus, as he grew older he no longer 
asked, feeling nevertheless that some day, when the 
right time came, she would tell him everything with- 
out his asking. 
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But that day never came 


Ile was fourteen when 
Bertita died, and the mystery was buried with her. 
Thereon reality became too grim, life 
task of keeping alive and of getting ahead 


the immediate 
became 
too entirely absorbing to leave him time for unappeas- 
able curiosity. And with the passing of years, as he 
was getting up in the world and achieved the enviable 
standing of a respected place and name, he lost this 
curiosity completely. He lived entirely in the material 
present and future, casting out from his mind his enig- 
matic and quite immaterial past. Whatever trace of 
inferiority this might have left in his nature was dri- 
ven out by the assurance that it was not important 
where or how a man was born or what might have 
been his starting point, if he achieved a definite place 
for himself in the end, 


Thinking about all these things now, compiling 
a mental inventory ot himself, striving thereby to 
clear his mind and to probably find therein some con- 
necting element of logie, some remote explanation for 
his present plight, he felt nevertheless that his mean- 
dering thoughts were quite irrelevant and pointless 
and that through them he was merely hiding for a lit- 
tle while longer from ineseapable reality, that he was 
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futilely endeavouring to run away from the issue. The 
question of what to do with Lalo remained unanswer- 
ed. ‘The problem now seemed even more battling and 
beclouded than it had been at the beginning. And yet 
his meditation brought him a degree of calm; his an- 
ger subsided and now there was only the gnawing 
grief and a sense of utter hoplessness. 

Fighting against this hopelessness, seeking in his 
desparate situation some unfathomed means of esca- 
pe, some redeeming feature, something that might vet 
be salvaged from the ruin, it suddenly dawned on him 
that he was on the way of becoming a grandfather. A 
child will be born soon, he theught, and it too will ve 
my flesh and blood. The startling thought became 
arrested in his mind and repeating itself grew and 
vastly expanded in meaning 

And then, like the light at the end of a long black 
tunnel, he perceived the truth. ‘‘That is where it is,’’ 
he muttered. ‘‘Lalo, my son... and there, lost in the 
past, my unknown father, That is the unbroken thread 
The child that will be born—that is myself in the be- 
ginning.’’ And though, as if emerging from a tunnel, 
his eyes blinded by the sudden light could not see 
what lay ahead, he sensed in this light a strange relief, 
a sudden riddance from a burden, a lightness in his 
heart and a joyous quickening of pulse. There was 
no answer yet, but there was comprehension, and he 
knew that in this comprehension he would find the 
road ahead. 

Ile walked out on the sunlit street and pacing 
back to his store paused at the corner and bought a 
fragment of a lottery ticket from a one-legged old 
man. 


Un Poco de Todo . 


Continued from page 31 


pression of underlying rock struetures occurs at a 
weak spot (a ‘‘fault’’) and man then ean feel the 
earth shake, 

Dr. Harold C. Urey of the Institute for Nuclear 
Studies at the University of Chicago holds a different 
view, however. A chemist, he says the earth is being 
heated by the liberation of radio-active energy from 
the interior and is constantly getting bigger. Mount- 
ains are formed by lightweight rock floating on the 
plastic girdle, Dr. Urey argues, and earthquakes rip 
the rock when the earth’s crust, like a gigantic apple 
skin, must accommodate itself to a growing core. 

In this dichotomy, no firm decision has yet been 
handed down. But a possibility that both may be part- 
ly right has recently been raised. Seismograph records 
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offer some clues. Unfortunately, mathematical analy- 
sis of pressure waves and shear waves in these records 
is as hard as the analysis of frequeney and intensity 
waves on a beach in order to find the ‘*cau- 
se’? of motion: imuch is still unknown. Data 
accumulated on seismograpas since the instruments 
were introduced in 1904 will with new 
interest when the pieces begin to fit together a little 
better, 


ot ocean 


ocean 


be re-treated 


An earthquake, as a seismic sounding signal, ge- 
herates two Waves: a sinipie pressure wave much like 
a hammer blow and a shear wave which tends to rip 
Pressure 

Shear 


solid structures as a piece of cloth is tern. 
waves can travel through liquids and = solids 
waves travel only through solid material 
When a violent earthquake such as last month’s 
takes places halt way around the world, the seismo- 
graph pendulums start swinging. The motion they 


record is not simple, although the original quake may 
have been a single, brief instance of adjustinent to 
strain. 

Rather, at the recording station, there is a gra 
dual crescendo and diminuendo in the intensity and 
frequency of the recorded waves. Usually, shear and 
pressure waves can be differentiated. Sometimes the 
quake may write a wild and incoherent message whose 


subtle tale cannot immediately perceived, lor shear 
and pressure waves travel at different speeds in earth 
materials of varying deasitv or elasticity. Also they 
reverberate, in cases, for hours. 

Study of the way earthquake shock waves are 
transmitted, as seismic how interpreted, 
indicates that the earth liquid core which is 
about six-tenths of the radius of the earth in depth. 
Shear waves do not pass through this area, so it must 
be liquid, Other evidence sug 
molten iron 
under 


records are 


has at 


gests that the liquid is 
this mass is a mantle of 
heat and that it is 
plastic. Around the mantle is ¢ solid crust, some twen- 
ty-five miles thick. in 
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waves in 
the earth. 


presstire 
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travel around Others go 

mantie, waves may 
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record of the arrival of waves at a seismograph re- 
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is the reason why the world-famed California Institute 
of Technology in Pasadena has become one of the 
warld’s leading earthquake research stations, For the 
Spanish-type buildings of the institute are located on 
top of one of the greatest potential earthquakes on the 
continent—the San Andreas Fault. 

Jn a recent report trom Cal Tech Seismological 
Laboratory (‘Seismicity of the Earth,’’ Princeton 
University Press), Drs. B. Gutenberg and C, R, Rich- 
ter estimate that the average annual expenditure otf 
energy in all earthquakes is about equal to the annual 
flow of heat from the ‘nterior to the surface of the 
earth. 

The Cal Tech laboratories recently speculated, as 
a scientifie guess, that the earth may become altern- 
ately smaller and larger as its rate of spin changes 
because of tidal forces exerted by the sun and the 
moon. This change in size would unlock the natural 
faults in the erust so that rocks begin to slide and 
the earth quakes 

So both the expanding earth and the contracting 
earth theories may be right. 

The same Cal Tech studies indicate that periods 
of earthquake activity have been getting shorter and 
milder since 1904. Now, workers at the laboratory 
believe, strain in the earth’s crust is being released 
gradually through small tremors as it is built up. 

The big quakes are further and further apart. 
Perhaps, the workers hint, earthquakes may follow a 
rough pattern of recurrence the world around. This 
challenges a long-standing belief that an earthquake 
is a haphazard, unpredictable occurrence. 

‘*It is impossible, of course, to conclude that earth- 
quake activity is cyelie,’? the Cal Tech Bulletin  re- 
ports. ‘‘The sample—forty-six years—is hardly large 
enough te warrant any such conelusion as that. If 
this is a evele, however, earthquake amplitudes and 
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periods should soon begin to increase. On the other 
hand, if this is merely a transient oscillation we are 
in now, there may be a long quiescent interval before 
PO R 7 F O L I O of l 7 more strain is built up and a period of activity begins 

i One thi at any rate, is certain: as long as 


thing, 


ENGRAVINGS he preset sation thee shal fewer 


Since 1904 there have been forty-mniles great shal 


low (down to forty-five iailes) earthquakes che worid 


over and they were all related to the same world 
by the Mexican Master wide stress system, the Cal-Teeh report indicates 
Furthermore, quakes used to oeeur in groups, with 

short time intervals between each quake in a group 
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nert. Now activity has settled down 


oa reugh vou 
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ward it 


covering the period from 1935 to 1944 
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Giolden Gate to the Gulf of California, the Coast and 
JUSTINO FERNANDE Geodetic Survey has kept a careful reeord of Califor- 
nia earth movements, 
West of the fault, California Jand has moved 
north at the rate of about two inches a year—ten [eet 
during the time of observation. Presumably, the Geo- 
For additional information, address: detic Survey concludes, all California quakes can be 
traced to periodic breaks in underlying rock when the 
strain imposed by this observed motion exceeds the 
Sra. MARGARITA OROZCO tensile maaan of the rock. Unless the strain is being 
dissipated in small shakes as it is imposed, a major 
IGNACIO MARISCAL 132 MEXICO, D. F California earthquake may be in the making, accord 
ing to Capt. Eliot B. Roberts of the Geodetic Survey 
Construction engineers In California and other 


earthquake-conseious states have taken this inte ae 


LLEGE count in the design and eonstruetion of buildings. But 
ROOSEVELT afew warn that the danger has been underestimated 


And the best defense against earthquakes, like defen- 


Boarding, Half-Boarding se against nuclear weapons, lies in preparation for 
Day School possible catastrophe before the crisis is at hand. 
Incorporated. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Com- 
mercial, Fine Arts, Elocution. Artists 


COMMERCIAL, NIGHT Lda Attention ! 
COURSES FOR EM- WNSOR A/NEWTON? & Newton 


PLOYEES 
colors. Artists’ 
Supplies 


Now in our new building: 


BUS SERVICE, INSCRIPTIONS OPEN NOW. HORR Y CHOPERENA, SUCS., S. A. 
v - Madero 


GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fire, Robbery, Plate Glass, Travel Accident, Property Damage, Workmen's Compensation. Automobile. 
Aviation Hull, Boiler Insurance, Marine & Inland Marine, General Public Liability. 


SAN JUAN DE LETRAN N¢ © Teis.: 18-27-63, 18-35-62, 36-26-65, 46-26-66 MEXICO, D. F. 
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DOES THE VICTIM INVITE THE CRIME? 
The enterprising business man who finds himself 
duped by a smooth-talking oil-stock salesman has un- 
the crime, 
of Yale, whose specialty is criminology. 


Wiltingly set the stage 1 suggests Dr 
von llentig 
“Otten 


Victims seem to be born’? he Suys 


ten they are secrets Sometimes the most il- 


luable qualities render us easy Victims; in sense, 
the victims shapes and moulds the eriminal,”’ 

After studying in detail the trend of the year, 
week and hour of the day in which most crimes are 
committed; the and physical 
characteristics of the criminal, and certain traits and 
the victim that 
Hlentig reaches these conelusions : 

Forty-five per cent of all homicides occur 
ween 6 P.M. and midnight 

Most burglars are arrested between 2 and 4 o’cloek 
in the morning; the next 
oceurs in the following two-hour period. 


age, oeecupation 


tendencies of foster aggression, von 


het- 


vreatest number of arrests 


Crimes of violence and the serious sex crimes eul- 
minate on Saturday, Sunday and ‘blue?’ Monday 

Most women commit suicide on Sunday, most men 
on Monday, 

Burglary Friday night 
on, and Saturday night criminality caused largely by 
aleoholic and other excesses. 

Sunday is the day of family catastrophes 

The three great property offenses larceny, bur- 
glary and robbery—reach a peak around the end of 
the vear 


tends to increase from 


Winter in a moderate climate is a nature-produ- 


ced depression Living becomes expensive then 


TALABARTERIA 
W. G. Robinson 


Av. Independencia No. 46 México, D. F. 


Bench made Belts >>» 
to order, with 
and Polo ay 
Saddlery. 


finest quality 
imported hides. 
Riding, 
Jumping 
For your shoes and boots England's 
finest polish “CHERRY BLOSSOM” 
Dog requisites an especialty 
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Do you Aouw 


ta. play 


Do you know that the trey red is 
worth a 100 and that four treys 809 


points? 


“How to Play Uruguayan Canasta’ 
is a booklet printed in colors which 
contains all the rules of this game. 
Ask for it with each bottle of 
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“CROSS ROADS OF THE 
AMERICAS” 


* 

RESTAURANT - SODA FOUNTAIN 
HAND HAMMERED SILVER 
MEXICAN SILVER JEWELRY 

PERFUMES - MEXICAN CURIOS 
DRUGS AND SUNDRIES 
CAMERAS - FILMS - DEVELOPING 
CANDIES AND CRYSTALWARE 
LADIES’ AND MEN'S WEAR 


SANBORNS 


Av. siadero No. 4 México City 


MODERN 


PALM-WEAVE FURNITURE 
in Mahogany or Pine 
for Value- and Quality-Conscious People 
Come and see what a difference 
a few pesos can make. 


You will be agreeably surprised 


We pack and ship 


MUEBLES AUSTIN'S 


Avenida judrez 105-A (Near Caballito Statue) 
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FACING THE SEA AND AN ENCHANTING BATHING BEACH 


_ EXCELLENT RESTAURANT AND BAR - TENNIS COURTS, 


Transportes “Monterrey- 


Cadereyta-Reynosa”, 
FIRST and SECOND CLASS SERVICE, 


Offer the Best Continuous Service 


in Northeastern Mexico —along the 


8. CL. 


MIXED and EXPRESS 


route of Monterrey— Matamoros. | 


OUR EXCELLENT CARS 
ASSURE ALL THE MODERN 
COMFORTS OF TRAVEL. 


SAFETY - LUXURY 


because so many more things are needed. Weather 
not only acts as a physical stimulus or sedative, but 
produces social situations that facilitate or thwart the 


execution of a crimimal act. 
Kurst-born children have a higher rate of criminal 
tendencies than their younger brothers and sisters. 
Criminal conduct and intelligence are only loose- 
ly related. Many criminals have an 1.Q. above 110, 
and the miteliigence of a legion of honest and decent 


people ranges between 70 and 90, 


The social environment is often the decisive fae- 
tur in determinang whether a crime is to be committed, 
lor example there is no iynehing in Canada, England, 
France or Germany. Today’s lynehings must be regard- 
ed as symptoms of a disruptive social development, An 
ineradicable practice of lynching must be regarded as 
a serious symptom of untamed primitiveness in a highly 
developed technical civilization. 

Normally, cities, slums and race differences breed 


crime, 
Youth is the most dangerous period of life, be- 
cause the young under natural conditions are ideal 


prey. 
Of all males murdered, 66.6 per cent are aleoho 


lies. 
The greedy can be “*hooked’’ by all sorts of bait 
The excessive desire for gain eclipses intelligence, bu- 


siness experience and inner impediments, 

In suggesting that increased attention be paid io 
the crime-provoking funetion of the victim, Dr. von 
Hentig says that he has certain practical consequences 
in mind. In most crimes the perpetrator is hidden, the 
vietim—dead or alive-—available. With a thorough 
knowledge of the interrelations of these two, new ap- 
proaches to the detection of erime will be opened, he 
thinks, 

Von Hentig develops his findings in his new book, 
The Criminal and His Victim,’’ just published by the 
Yale University Press. 


Merida .. . 

Continued from page 20 

the morrow. The radical Government has ruined not 
only the plantation owners, they said and the hene- 
quen industry, but the land itself; for it takes seven 
years’ cultivation after initial planting before a new 
crop is marketable. And they had also ruined ihe 
peasant himself, they declared, for he had no initia- 
tive of his own and could only work under direction. 

This reactionary compiaining seemed to have 
some basis in fact, for to right and lett of the road lay 
apparent proof of the allegation. But I recalled the 
exact opposite opinion of John Lloyd Stephens, when 
he wrote of his famous journey to the temples a cen- 
tury before: ‘The whole way lay through lands of 
waste and desolation, showing fatal effects of aceu- 
mulation in hands of large proprietors.”’ 

When Stephens wrote, the trouble lay not only 
in the greed that made such a variance between the 
limited hierarchy of haves and the multitudes of have- 
nots, but in the vicious absentee-landlord conven- 
tion which has cursed all Latin Ameriea since the 
white men took cver, 


FINE FURNITURE 
in Period or Modern Designs. | 
| 


Built to your own taste and specifications by master 
craftsmen, at a lower price than you will pay for 
the ordinary kind. 
ALFONSO OCHOA VIZCAINO 
ARCHITECT and DESIGNER 
Prior No. 21, 
Tel. 14-79-02 Villa Obregén | 
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Co Beautify Vour Home 


N the traditionally Mexican Colonial architecture, ceramic tile 

sets the keynote. Its infinite variety of coloring and design 

a's offers the home-owner unlimited opportunities for the expres- 

fg sion of taste and personality. For the bathroom or fireplace, for 

8 the garden bench or patio fountain, there is nothing that can 

oa HW take the place of glazed and colored tile. 

sae Let your own good taste select from our endless assortment 

Seed of rich and glowing patterns just what you need to complement 

any decorative interior or exterior plan. Visit our spacious 

exhibit salons and we shall be happy to assist you with definite 
suggestions covering your specific requirements. 


3 OSAICOS Y GRANITOS, S. 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


AZULEJOS “EL AGUILA”, “PROCESA” and “MONTERREY” 
WE ALSO CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF PLAIN. 
WHITE OR COLORED TILE. 


AV. INSURGENTES No. 488 


Tels, 11-29-67, 37-34-65. 19-73-S: 
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Expert Lubrication 
Service 


Is essential for prolonging 
the life of your car. 
We offer the most modern equipment in 
the City, manned by experts in 


PERFECT LUBRICATION 


... and the same is true of all other service— 
mechanical, body repair, upholstery, paint, ete. 


Authorized Chrysler, Dodge, Plymouth, De Soto 
Service and Repair. General - Popo Tires 


SERVICIO CENTRAL, S. A. 


MEXICO, DO. F. 


30 miles N. of Mexico City 
E & 120 miles S. ot Monterrey 


BALDERAS No. 136 


VALL 


CIUDAD VALLES SLP 


The over night 
stop after a lonc 
day's drive. 


Beautifully appointed rooms, Unexcelled food. First class 


Bar. Swimming Pool. Garage and Fillin« Station. 


CAMPOS MEXICANOS DE TURISMO 


Ing. Pascual Ortiz Rubio, President. 


MEXICAN 


or five decades ago sprang from the Spanish-Ameri- 
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The great prosperity that came to Yucatan four 


can War in 1898. The hemp used by the United States 
in twine rope, sackings, and especially as binders for 
the wheat shocks of our Midwest harvests, had pre 
viously been imported from the Philippines. When 
the supply was temporarily cut off by the war in the 
Pacific, United States importers turned to Yueatan 
for sisal. As the price more than doubled, the Yuea- 
tecan landlords became rich. Fortunately the state 
had an honest governor, Olegario Molina, who created 
an export tax on sisal and used the money for civic 
and state improvements. After fifteen years of un- 
precedented boom, an agent of President Venustia- 
no Carranza was put in command of Yucatan and set 
about his political and economic ** reforms.” 


Among other things he created a cartel of govern- 
mental control of sisal sales and boosted the price 
charged to the United States importers to such an un- 
reasonable figure that they began to encourage other 
markets, and shortly were buying heavily not only 
from the Philippines again and from Cuba and the 
Jahamas, but from equatorial Africa. The sisal mar- 
ket in Yueatén tobogganed. And shortly the Govern- 
ment, Which had artificially elevated the price, began 
to confiseate certain haciendas and tracts and to divi- 
de the land among the workers. But many of the In- 
dians did not eave to be bothered with larger respon- 
sibilities. So now there are weeds and waste where 
not many years ago there were fruition and prospe- 
rity—at least for some, 


Villages of clustered huts made of earth, stones, 
and fodder-colored thateh broke the monotony of the 
way. Some houses were almost entirely concealed be- 
hind vieious eactus tences tw ice a man’s height Some 
were set close to the road's ditches and open-doored, 
with orange-brown children playing on the dirt tloor 


and old) women swinging vents in the hamimoeks 
Along the road, groups of pajama-snited workmen 
were plodding homeward with rifles across thei 
shoulders and carrying pibpeniy sacks as well as ma 
ehetes. said Henry. **the armers do 
not live on the farims They live in villages and walk 
to their work. They always take their guns along in 
food flies overhead.”’ One littl grinned 
at us and patted his thick bag preudly as we passed 
him. shot a wild turkeyv,”’ Henry sitid “The 
woods are full of them. and sometimes thes cross ihe 


1 wondered if Aldous Huxley had not been mis 
led by mere appearances when he wrote of Yueatdn 
in 1954: ‘As for the life of the laborers—that is poi- 
soned ., by the interminable village feuds and fa 


mils vendettas whieh nr ake it neeessarv for everv man 


PRODUCTOS AMERICA, S. de R. L. 
BECERRA 216, SAN PEDRO DE LOS PINOS 
Telephones 15-27-73 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAL AMERICA 


THE PUREST, FINEST and BEST LIME PRODUCED 
in MEXICO and EMPLOYED by the most EXACT- 
ING ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS. 
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to go about armed to the teeth, ready at any moment 
to shoot or be shot.’’ It was not for organized man- 
slaughter they were so equipped, but for routine work 
and in hope of passing wild game, 


The Indians of Yueatan today, Henry insisted, 
ire as honest as they are mild-natured. When they 
are not friendly, they are merely apathetic. Even 
when drunk they do not become pugnacious, as the 
Yaquis do, but more docile and gentle. Those who 
‘an read the newspapers are shocked at the homici- 
des and thefts of the ill-tempered, hotheaded folk of 
Mexico City and Chicago. 


“Tlappiness is very cheap in the tropies,’’ Henry 
went on, almost speculatively. **Perhaps that is why 
we have virtually no crime. We often had to fight 
in ancient days, but we did not like to. Mayas never 
glorified war or encouraged it by carving battle see- 
nes on the temple walls. And the Mayas we are pass- 
ing now live much like oar ancestors. Corn to make 
tortillas and a place to sling a hammock—those are 
about the only necessaries of the people.”’ 


Henry's face suddenly lit up and he nodded tor 
me to look dowa the road. A mile in front of us 
across the plain rose a pyramid, shimmering like mo- 
ther-of-pearl mirage in the afternoon sun. Behind 
it and on both sides stretehed the eastellated jungle. 
When we drew nearer I saw that the pyramid rose 
dramatically from ground flat as a cow pasture. And 
here and there scrub eattle were cropping at the dry 
grass growing all about. No sacred cows ever chewed 
their cuds in more splendid shadows. For in every 
direction the eye might take, white temples rose, mak- 
ing a scene beyond compare in the lands north of 
Panama. In all of Europe that lies above Italy and 
Greece there is no antique show to compare with this 
one in the heart of Yueatan. 
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Genuine 
Scotch Whisky 
comes 
exclusively 
from Scotland 


JORNNIE 
WALKER 


BORN 1820 —STILL GOING STRONG 


Johnnie Walker is a veritable Scotch 
Whisky of supreme quality 


John Walker & Sons, Ltd. Scotch Whisky Distillecs 
Kilmarnock. 


Exclusive Distributors in Mexico: 


PEDRAGES y CIA. Sucs., S. de R. L. 
Dr. J. Ma. VERTIZ No. 301 - “B” MEXICO. D. F. 


Reg. S.S.A. No. 2680 “A‘ Prop. B-7 
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Buying on 
MERIT 


In choosing “Mexican Life” as an advertising 


medium, keen-minded space-buyers have found 


that it meets fully two basic advertising require- 


ments. 


Its circulation is»composed of people 


with the‘financial. ABILITY~to_buy something: 


pesides-necessities - ‘experiences of other 


advertisers in selling is sufficient proof ‘of’ their 


DESIRE to buy. 
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MODERNIZE. YOUR KITCHEN 


AND BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME WITH 
SECTIONAL STEEL EQUIPMENT. 


Perfect workmanship, Beautiful in design. 
Floor and wall cabinets, tables, sinks, in 
all sizes and models. 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
AT THE MANUFACTURER'S PRICE 


ASK FOR OUR ESTIMATE 
Muebles de Acero Mexin, 


S. de R. L. 


Quebrada No. 101 Tel. 37-44-61 


Mexico. D. F. 


SCALES?——— 
NO! DON’T BUY ONLY SCALES 
A study of your Weighing Pioblem 
is free. 
MENDOZA Y TOMLINSON 
Calzada del Nino Perdido 16, 3rd. floor 


PROVEEDOR DE INDUSTRIAS, S. A. 
Torreon, Coahuila 


Importation of Mattresses 
is PROHIBITED. CALWAY. 


: at its PLANT IN MEXICO, builds 
%~ of finest materials and perfect 
workmanship the  aristo- 
cratic Calway inner 
spring Mattresses. 


assortment of 
Box-Springs and 


Mattresses at 


MADERO 70 & LETRAN 39 
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Why Nationalism . . 
Continued from page 26 
and to create. For despite 
American nation 
New World 


It is valiant 


its destiny is to integrate 
all that has been accomplished, every 
still has an unfulfilled promise. In the 
tradition is not idie pride in dead glories 
continuity of effort and achievement involving the 
present generation and those that follow, And patrio- 
tism is not a finished product but a work in progress. 
needing Constant improvement and perfecting, an ur- 
gent task ahead. 

It is precisely this defensive and constructive 
not offensive or destructive—Latin American national- 
ism that is healthy. It explains how the outstanding 
men of the continent, both historical figures and con- 
temporaries, have been at onee good citizens of their 
nations and of America. It explains, 
mon tradition and experience have made 
in this continent down through the years to reaffirm 
principles and strengthen institutions of collaboration. 
Also for this reason we may hope that sooner or later 
these principles and institutions will be further forti- 
fied to meet the growing complexity of contemporary 
life and the challenges of the future. 

Not in vain were the flags of America meant to 
proclaim in their loud colors liberty and justice, **or- 
der and progress."” And in the coats-of-arms that 
adorn them with landscapes, trees, animals, and mine- 
rals native to his continent, we find the values of the 
land itself, while the sun and stars, which are almost 
always there too, may be considered cosmic symbols of 
the typically American to integrate these na- 
tions within humanity and the world. 


too, how a com- 


it possible 


desire 


Continued from page 14 


so that the whole town 
loud-riding 


knives. Drama is ihe 


natas (loud enough of course, 
hears), midnight 


pounding on doors with silver 


messengers on horses 


note that counts, and conquest is but a prelude to ihe 
cHinaetie recital in the cantinas. Onee the affair is 
going gossip, nobody seems to care what happens. 


The 


constant 


really prefe Even the 
spying on the foreigners and on each other 
michief than of malice. Groups gather 

in the sien hunch in corners, peer from behind walls. 
all engaged in the fascinating knowing 
Who when to Who's house at such a time and Who 
out when. If is not busy with an all-out 
affair, keeping track of other people is almost as fine 


ty keep shop. 
has more of 
business of 


one 


a way of being amused. Death has less maneuver- 
ability than love: it presents ultimates, which spoils 
any game tor winning or losing But there is a rais- 


For Truly 
Food 


for 


RESTAURANTS wk ih BARS 


Select menu for Lunch, Dinner or an after-theatre 
snack, Music, Charming surroundings. 


at the corner of 


Niza and Insurgentes 
(Near the U. S. Embassy) 


at the corner of 


Lerma and Melchor Ocampo 
(Near the Chapuitepec Park) 
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AVE. ALFONSO ji6. -TEL. 36-71-12-MEXICO, D.F. 


PLUMBING! 
HEATING! 


IF PLANNING TO BUILD 
YOUR HOME—CONSULT US. 


La 


ALL PLUMBING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING—DONE 
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The land that offers wha: 
the tourist wants for relaxation 
and enjoyment! 


Exotic customs and beautiiul surrcundings, sunshine, 
music, color, comfort and hosjitulity! Where the 
modern and the old set up beautiful contrasts and 
life seems to move leisurely 


Come over its completely paved Highwovs of 
magnificent scenery and drive tree of care by using 
MEXOLINA, the new high octane anti-knock gosoline 
especially intended for tne motorists who demand 


the best 


Mail the coupon below today and join free of 
charge the Pemex Travei Club, and write for any 
information desired. 


ENJOY itE VACATIONING IN MEXICO 


PETROLEOS TRAVEL 


Ave. Juarez 89, Mexico City, Mexico. 


et Please send me your complimentary 
notor travel material on Mexico, as well 
free Club membership an’ car 
‘ -mblem 


MEXICANOS 


And along your journey from 
LAREDO to MEXICO CITY 
TAKE A GOOD REST AT 


TAMAZUNCHALE 
PEMEX COURTS 


Clean and comfortable rooms 
Hot Water. Good Restcrurant. 


PEMEX TRAVEL CLUB 


Av. Juarez 89 Mexico City 


2107 St. Bernardo Av., Laredo, Tex. 
Chamber of Com, B'dg.. El Paso, Tex. 
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ed eyebrow, even over funerals. My maid’s sister 
asked her what she would do if their ** poor old mo- 
ther died.”’ 

“Wear her clothes,”’ 
on serubbing. 

Like all villages of fashion, Ajijic has her mo- 
ments of power, her golden seasons. Like great ma- 
tadores and great models, ribbed yet fluid, making 
entrances into death or elegance, Ajijic 
tense for the frequent and furious fiestas, prepares 


the maid replied, and went 


arenas of 


for her summer career. Nowhere else in Mexico, 
could there be more spontaneous carnival spirit; 
poutts of nonsense, balloons of maribou) froth 


through the air like confetti, Rockets of pure dyna- 
mite shake the town at odd unsymmetrie intervals 
once blowing up the entire building in which they 
were being made), bands, with a somehow-method of 
staggered rhythin, and steggering harmony, and chureh 
bells, clang the air at any time, no time. Castillos bla- 
ze at night in the plaza, spitting with great revolving 
wheels of silver sparks, golden fire; and dark Mado- 
parchment sail into the air. The supreme 
moment is the feast for San Andres at the end of 
November when for two weeks there is the constant 
noise as of the tide of battle A less great moment 
is Carnival time; tired street oxen are herded into 
an arena where tequila-reeling men bite their tails 
to goad them into attitudes of fury; the whole iown 
cheers on flimsy stands so crowded that both orches 
tra and audience are liable to imminent eollapse. The 
Hero of each day is He Who Gets Gored, and each 
citizen contributes money to pay 


nhnas of 


for the hero’s hes 
exeuse rockets 
and exei- 
not heralded 


dispenser of lovers Vil 


pital bills, or for his funeral On any 
aseend, bands play, and demons of noise 
ruffle the town. The one Saint 
with pomp is San Antonio, 
lage hags craw! to his shrine in supplication for a 
man, The Saint alone knows whether their reward is 
a White Prince or a one-night stand, but the erawl 
must be worth-while for San Antonio would lead in 
a Saint popularity poll. Our amusement 
fiesta is the Dav of the Blessing of the Animals. 
Every animal in the village, from bulls to pet doves, 
from pigs to eats to burros, to goats, are bathed and 
sprayed with perfume, Some of the animals are loving- 
ly painted with color and always they are bowed in 
great satin pink and red ribbons. The animals are 
then led under the wall of the chureh where the priest 
stands, reading to them an imposing text, and seat- 
tering over their sweet heads his liquid dispensation. 
trifle out of hand, as bulls start 
bellowing, armadillos run away, and spoiled eats climb 
Wp the priest’ robe 


tement 


createst 


Things often get a 


The good man retains his poise, 


Ladies’ Ready to Wear 


Ginette 


Hand-Painted Skirts, Blouses. 


Genuine French Perfumes. 


Londres 114 


to the right side of the Hotel Geneve. 


Mexico, D. F. 
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IF BUILDING IS YOUR PROBLEM 
WE CAN HELP YOU SOLVE IT. 


ENTRUST US WITH THE TASK OF 
SUPPLYING ALL YOUR NEEDS IN 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STRUCTURAL METALS, HARDWARE, MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT and BATHROOM FIXTURES 
on a positive guarantee that our prices 


are the lowest in the city. 


Our clientele includes some of the city’s leading Architects, 
Contractors and Building Engineers, whom we are proud to 


offer as our reference. 


WE ARE AUTHORIZED AGENTS for “DELHER”’and “SANITARIOS 
EL AGUILA” BATHROOM EQUIPMENT. 


We handle first quality. 


materials exclusively. 


Allow us to submit our 
estimate,and compare our 


prices—this is all we ask 


PROVEEDORA B.Y.C. 


S. de R. L. de C. V. 
MONCLOVA No. 56 MEXICO, D. F. TEL, 37-49-28 


Phone us, and our representative will call immediately, without 


obligation on your part. 
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OFFERING - 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
FINEST ENGLISH WOOLENS AND 
UTMOST IN STYLE.QUALITY. 
INDIVIDUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


SDERE 


UNDER THE PERSONAL ATTENTION OF 
MARIO CHAVEZ 
CUSTOM TAILOR 

FORMERLY OF SmAVE NEWYORK 


HOTEL DE LAS AMERICAS 
Acapulco, Mexico 


“The Finest Resort in thousands 
ef miles along the 
“Wonderful Food and Service’ 
World's Finest Fishing => 
Olympic Salt Water Swimming Pool. 


“LA BOCANA” 


RESTAURANT - NIGHT 


is the most romantic spot i Acapulco... bas 
| Dance on underneath the stars... 


Information and Reservations Office 
LOBBY HOTEL DEL PRADO 
Tel. 10-01-04 
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the villagers are enchanted with all the disorder, ‘and 
of course the animals, who have a great sense of hu- 
mor, bid for all the attention they can get. The pigs 
squeal in triumph as the Blessing attains and fulfills 
its high moment of sanctified comedy. 

Summer comes; rains have covered the hills with 
Monet green; smooth grass springs magically along 
the lake shore and thick among the cobbles; all the 
plants, trees and flowers have the freshness of clear 
water. When the terrible thunder breaks over the 
sky, rain taps upon bamboo roots, tattoos banana lea- 
ves, giving sounds of glamor to an Ajijic night. Ut is 
against this enchanting background that the season 
is played, a procession of high comedy festivals. The 
villages are delighted with the chance to perform; 
they prepare themselves; they are also aware that at 
the last minute everything may fly apart, all the elee- 
tricity may disappear, all the busses break down at 
once, the pier suddenly slide away and drown itself. 
But they gallop about; and, like a servant who has 
been told to ‘Snap into and invariably spills 
himself and the tray, night time usually finds Ajijic 
flat on its face. The foreigners too play their part; 
they will be switched to a clicking city schedule, Jun- 
cheon parties, cocktail parties, dancing balls and morn- 
ing crudo parties. Laughter, laughter, will rise over 
the reof tops. The women have new gowns made by 
the Perez sisters, buy creams for their prune-dry 
skin, acquire coiffures; and file their teeth. For every- 
one is awaiting the arrival of the summer school, 
twenty golden gringas (the male villagers pray) with 
white skin and silken bosons. 

For three years Mr. Linares has conducted his 
summer school; not only teaching his students, he has 
had to be production chief, party giver, nose wiper 
and dancing partner. This year (1949), he had hel- 
pers for details and artist Nicolas Muzenie to take 
care of the critical department. Mr. Linares’ method 
is primarily concerned with the preparation, appli- 
cation and technique of Dueo. At the end of each sea- 
son, Carlos Merida arrives from Mexico City to econ- 
duct a series of lectures. (Note: the school was moved 
in the summer of 1950 to Taxeo.) 

As the bus with its twenty students and New 
York director, Mrs, Irma Jonas, rolled into Ajijie 
on the morning of July 10, 1949, it was met by the 
town lads in charro costume, pivoting about on their 
horses like Indians ecireling a caravan. The students 
were condueted to the Posada, rented for their stay. 
and then taken to a reception at the home of Mr. 
Linares. Everyone came to weleome them: the con- 
vlomerate foreign colonies of Ajijie and Chapala, 
the villagers, the charro lads. Martinis made music, 
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and mariachis made noise. The house boy, Cirilo, in SSCS 


RED VULCANIZED FIBRE 
in Sheets and Rods 


his white jacket, passed guacamole and more marti- 
nis. The naughty black cat Uedipus, gave her usual 
embarrassing performance, howling with uninhibited 
desire under the mango trees; over these mangos, a 
crew of stars was laid down like a garden, the time 
for the lighting of lamps and candles. The mariachis 
ground out their sad, fearsome noise: the sticky bal- 
lads of love, Sin Ti, La Ultima Noche, Quizas, Qui- 
zas, Quizas, Irio en el Alma, glue with meringue, 
yet wondrous sounding in the night. Dancers on ihe 
terrace looked into each other’s eyes, reared their 
heads like sensitive serpents. The inquisitive police 
arrived to extract their five pesos. Guests wandered 
to the plaza, enchanted at night with its own shadows, 
the hallowing nearness of the sleeping Christ (but 
by day, bone dry, substracted from trees from green- 
ery); followed cobbles to the lake to swim through 
dawn-still waters. Classes began the next morning, 
held in an adobe house which was the studio. Stu- 
dents had the privilege of studying ceilinged rooms, 
of painting in a flowered patio, of gulping frequent 
cups of coffee on a green lawn. In the afternoons, 
they attended Spanish classes in the studio, took 
walks, swam, kept dates, joined discussion groups 
led by Mr. Linares and Mr. Muzenie, drank cocktails. 
Not as hilarious as the year before, each dancing 
night reached a fine peak of frivolity. The village in 
the sun blazed away. 


RAPID DELIVERY SERVICE 


LA PALOMA 


Mesones N° 33 - Apartado N° 7304 
Tels,: 12-77-72 - 35-01-32 


Then, the great season was over; there was the 
end of an era feeling, the listlessness of a Lena llorn 
ballad, fragile, moaningly tossed, a delicate air of 
nostalgia over the bones of dead fiestas, over the me- 
mories of those who gathered like summer birds for 
departure. But the production continues; circles gos- 
siping within circles, the triple entente, the double 
entendre, work and play. When one gets restless, 
there is the nearby hotel-villa of the Monte Carlo, 
with the constant sound of flamenco from strumming 
guitars. Or one goes into Guadalajara for a party 
at the gay penthouse studio of surrealist painter, Al- 
fredo Navarro. Most of the entertaining is done en 
casa; supper parties on terraces beautiful with an 
arrangement of white flowers, white candles, women 
in long white gowns, silver sandals, and unfashion- 
ably long hair. The manner of living, graciously ea- 


sual, inexpensive, yet fastidious, creates a fine fash- FINE BOOK BINDING 


ion of its own. 
All classes of Art Leather Work 
One lives quietly or furiously, with the always 
undercurrent of caprice at play. The air is light with on Books or Cases. 
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“ALERTA‘) BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEM 


For your Home, Car, Office, Factory or Warehouse. 

Install an “Alerta” and be safe. Extremely reasonable 

in cost. Strictly guaranteed. Let our experts solve your 
problem. 
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Death Takes Holiday .. . 
Continued from page 10 


guided on our ascent by the tolling of the death on 
the cracked old bells of the two dhurches on the 
heights, whose dismal dirge we had been hearing, in 
shreds torn by the wind, far out on the water. At 
length we came close enough to distinguish the form 
of the ringer standing in the belfry of the ancient 
sunken tower in the light of a flickering flambeau 
stuck in the cracked wall. It was a simple church, 
bowed and gnarled from great age. Before the altar 
stood a eatafalque and bier, the interior dimly illumin- 
ed by the four tall candles at the corners. Shelves at 
the sides were loaded with offerings of food and flo- 
wers, from dozens of mourners, as though their depart- 
ed were housed in the empty bier. In the limited 
space before the church, women had begun their all- 
night vigil, huddled on the spot beneath which their 
people had been buried. 

We passed on through e@ dark way also lit by 
little piles of burning pine fagots set on stones. At 
length we came to the stone gate of the long irregular 
churehyard that lay spread out before a small chureh 
at the other end. In the center was a huge cross of 
wood every inch of which was covered with marigolds 
—the special flower of the dead—and hung with fruit: 
of the harvest and garlands of other blossoms. There 
was no belfry, so the bell was set up outsidé: in a cor- 
ner of the churenyard and was being rung ¢ontinuous- 
ly throughout the night in rotation by Indian boys, 
one succeding another when he tired of his job. In 
this church also was the formal bier with the four 
great candles and the heaps of offerings piled high 
on the sides. Perhaps a dozen youths lay asleep on the 
floor. These were Watchers of the Dead, four of them 
knelt an hour at a time beside the bier, facing the 
altar. The scene gradually etehed itself on my vision 
in the steel blue light of a million stars, never to be 
forgotten. This was a native cemetery. Most of the 
graves were marked by simple wooden CrOSSES ; less 
than a dozen had slabs of stone, revealing the sim- 
plicity and possibly the poverty of Janitzio, with a 
few rare exceptions 

Along one side of the vard ran a low wall on 
Which T sat and looked down on the dark huddle of 
roots of the lower town together with the silvery 
sheen of the black waters which | eould hear mourn- 
fully lapping the rocky shore between the beats of the 
bell. Lowering cliffs towered and over-hung us from 
ihove. giving the ominous impression that we were 
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banging in mid-air in a vacuam of darkness in intimate 
ccmpany with the awesome elements—the tropical 
aight, the unnaturally turquoise heavens crowded with 
brilliant blinking starts that seemed close enough vw 
pluck, the rising wind that swept our promontory and 
suughed and sighed through the breaks in the elifi 
and rustled the leaves of the mangvues and cypresses 
and troubled the waters until they beat the shore with 
increasing violence. The weirdness of both scene and 
experience increased perceptibly as the witching hour 
ot midnight approached when the simple folk of Ja- 


nitzio began their vigil in their rendezvous with Death. ’ WELCOME TO 


(nly the women and children watched; the men were y 

supposed to be off on tasks requiring muscle and EL INCENDIO 
brawn, although I suspected from noises heard from 

the village that they were celebrating with stronger SM where you will find the finest 
spirits. ‘The first to come were two women and like SN: and greatest assortment ot 


all those to follow, they carried candles—long enough Laie 

to burn throughout the night a MEXICAN CURIOS 
Their charming piece de resistance in their wel - 

come of and c¢ommunion with their dead, however, 

was a curious, yet always artistically designed, pla- 4 CHARRO and CHINA POBLANA 

que in the shape of an easel or shield. It was com- 

pletely elena of eclible delicacies sure to please COSTUMES ond SARAPES OF EVERY TYPE 

the dead, not to mention the living, after the dead ee ree oan Copper, Onyx, 
varied stock ot Mexican 


with @ special emphasis on 


barely nibbled their essence: sugar-coated cakes 
shaped like little men and animals, bananas, oran- 
ges, pomegranates, tortillas rolled to appear like JEWELRY, WATCHES 
opening flowers, and, of course, a background and ABSOLUTELY the LOWEST PRICES 
interweaving of flowers. Some were so poor that P Our reputation is built on SO 
they could offer only a handful of maize or beans F years of honest dealing. 
which they put in little piles atop a tortilla. First, 
they located the graves of their family, upon which , 
very carefully they set the picturesque offering, EL In C FE NDIO 
upright. Next, they fixed the candles in a standing Av. 5 de Mayo No’ 10 
position, usually set in often beautiful holders they : : 
had brought 

The very voor had but a single puny eandle 
which they stuck in the soft earth. The candles were 
lit and they squatted down in front of this tiny shrine; 


all facing the altar that was visible through the TOURISTS AND VISITORS 


P.O. Box 76 50 Mexico, 


open door of the chapel. It was like a Book of Life 
of the whole community, the pages spread merciless- 
ly open for the living and the dead to read. How 
much or how little one had to offer; how rich one 
was in clothes and aneestral handings-down. Because 
each woman came decked in all her finery or home- IS THE PINNACLE OF MEXICAN LIQUORS! 

spun voluminous skirts, aniique rebozo or frills of Try it! Call for it by its name at all bar rooms! 
lace ; gold, jade, silver and pearl necklaces, bracelets, Calle Arteaga 33. Tels. Eric. 16-58-78. Mex. 39-24-00. MEXICO. D. F. 
erucifixes, rosaries. One was able even to count the r 
blessings of family—mothers, grandmothers, perhaps, 

children who hovered close, the frequent baby suck- — 
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México, D. F. 
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4 ° ° ling at the breast or seemingly being smothered in 
Fine Office Furniture = folds of the mother’s ce Some had so much; 
some so litthe—without chick or child, but probably 
a great family circle among the dead, who would 
troop back tonight, and .uaybe find so little to wel- 
come them. The stream of watchers continued to 

Increase, 

It was a marvelous sight to watch the lights grow; 
first, two here and two there. Then a little pool of gol- 
den glow would come trom yonder. Now a whole see- 
tion blinked and burned huge holes in the blue dark- 
ness, At length the little graveyard was a garden of 
lights and light, with perhaps a thonsand candles, their 
flames flickering and blown in the same direction by 
the rising wind. Then a new delight was added. For a 
long while we had been hearing stringed musie and 
singing coming sweet!» and appropriately from 
somewere in the night. Later | learned that these 
were serenaders going from house to house, where 
they sang the Songs of the Dead and were then invi- 
ted in for refreshment. Now, quite another type of 
singers appeared in our Garden of Light and very 
reverently knelt down under the beflowered cross 
facing the altar, and sang for a half hour, in a semi- 
Gregorian manner, the Chants to the Dead. It was 
the final toueh of sheer fantasy perfectly in tune 
with pure spirit and holiness, done in the simple me- 
dieval-primitive manner without a blemish, truly 

with their dead, on that lonely island of Janitzio, 

THE BACKGROUND OF SUCCESS totally removed—-by waters, by darkness, by infinite 
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or a thousand dancing couples, Equipped with a :nodern 
Sound System and a splendid parquet dance floor. 
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The Club Hispano Mexicano 


includes, moreover, the most modern and elegant BOWL- 
ING COURTS in Latin America (14 Brunswick alleys), 
as well as ball-courts for the gumes of Pasabolo and 
Bolos de Palma, a beautiful out-door swimming pool, 
and a splendid Restaurant, offering an exquisite daily 
table d’ hote service at the extremely low charge of 
$4.50, and a special r:enu for Sundays ead 
festiv~ days at $7.00. 


Complete annual sets. 
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Going to Mexico? 


Seasoned travelers sav: 


“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


There is no question about departure or arrival—the weather's always 
‘ine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 
and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain- 
ing an all-time time” record. 


Aboard a train, each mile brings new thrills, amazing changes of scene 
clese to your eyes and as far as you can see. You can marvel at it all, enjoy 


it fully, becuse you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 
world's best t-avel experts—courteous train and diner crews 


Travel to “air-conditioned” Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort, 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


F. Aletorre O.G, de Velasco 

General Agent Assistant to Passenger Traffic Mer. 
2401 Transit lower Bolivar 19 

San Anton:o, Texas Mexico City’ D. F 
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